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HAS EXTRA PROTECTION 
TO MEET RAILROAD CONDITIONS 





To the ordinary hazards of atmospheric rusting,railroad service 
added the corrosion of sulphurous smoke, cinders, brine and 
other destructive elemenis. » » » To withstand these success- 
fully, pipe needs the extra protection of Toncan Iron. » » » By 
its superior resistance to rust and corrosion and iis tough, 
homogeneous composition, Toncan Iron Pipe is well-prepared 
for any railroad service ... Bury Toncan Iron Pipe in cinders, 
expose it to smoke and fumes in the roundhouse or use it wher- 
ever corrosion and rust are a problem. You will find this alloy 
of refined iron, copper and molybdenum giving longer life. 
Because of iis homogeneous composition and freedom from 
scale there is no weak point in Toncan Iron Pipe to invite 
trouble ... In train lines and wherever vibration is troublesome 
Toncan Iron Pipe stands up due toits fatigue resistance.This qual- 
ity has been thoroughly demonstrated by the use of Toncan Iron 
for staybolts. Specify Toncan Iron Pipe for greater permanence. 
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“Chiseling’ Aided by 


Government in Transportation 


The policy of the federal! government in dealing with 
business in general presents a striking contrast with 
the utter negation of that policy which it and the states 
have thus far pursued in their treatment of transpor- 
tation. Business in general is being encouraged, 
wheedled and coerced by the federal government to 
come under codes of fair competition whereby all com- 
petitors are required to maintain the same minimum 
wages and hours of labor for their employees and other- 
wise refrain from sharp and unsocial practices, known 
in governmental terminology as “Chiseling.” 


Codes Sanction Low Standards 


In transportation, on the other hand, “chiseling” is 
still the order of the day with the sanction and support 
of both government regulation and government sub- 
sidies. The big transportation companies—the rail- 
roads—are subject to regulation more stringent and 
detailed than that applied to any other business. Their 
highway and waterway competitors are, theoretically at 
least, operating under NRA codes. But these codes, 
ineffective as they are in operation, even on their face 
make no pretense of establishing equal competitive 
conditions throughout the transportation industry. In- 
stead the codes, even if they were observed, permit 
those operating under them to pay wages to their 
transportation employees which are only a fraction of 
the wages paid by the railroads to employees doing 
similar work. By approving codes for one part of the 
transportation industry which established much lower 
standards than those already strictly enforced upon the 
larger transportation companies, the government, in 
effect, set its seal of approval upon the very “chiseling” 
in transportation which it is striving so determinedly to 
expel from business in general. 

Nor does the strange lack of interest thus far shown 
by the government in fair competition in transporta- 
tion—so strikingly negativing its general policy—stop 
with permitting wages and working conditions to the 
chiselers which are lower than those of the greater part 
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of the industry. It goes much farther. By building 
highways for which no charge commensurate with their 
value is levied upon the users, and by developing costly 
waterways which are made available to users without 
any charge whatsoever, the government is making al- 
most intolerable the position of that part of the trans- 
portation industry which does pay its own way, which 
does pay fair wages and which does submit to the high- 
est standards of regulation in the public interest. 

As a broad economic matter, the nation has a choice 
between free competition in industry enforced by the 
Sherman anti-trust law, and regulated competition such 
as is contemplated by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Free competition in transportation gave rise to 
such difficulties that, almost fifty years ago, the gov- 
ernment began restricting it. The restrictions were 
made more rigid as time went on—so rigid, in fact, that 
regulatory authorities encroached far upon the pre- 
rogatives of management. After the war, however, 
partly through technical and engineering development, 
but more importantly by the lavish expenditure of tax- 
payers’ money on highways and waterways, new forms 
of transportation were developed and old forms revived, 
which grew rapidly in importance as transportation 
agencies. But the language of all these regulatory stat- 
utes referred only to the railroads, since, at the time of 
their passage, the railroads were the only form of trans- 
portation generally available. 


Evils of Fifty Years Ago Return 


These unregulated and unstandardized agencies, fos- 
tered by the ever-increasing expenditure of public funds, 
increased their participation in the total transportation 
business of the nation so far in the "Twenties that it 
became evident that transportation regulation which did 
not include them was no longer effective regulation in 
any sense of the word. Railroad regulation was insti- 
tuted in the first place, not primarily to restrain mon- 
opoly, but to eliminate the evils of unrestrained com- 
petition. With the development of unregulated high- 
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way and waterway transportation all these old evils re- 
turned. For at least three or four years it has been 
obvious that railroad regulation cannot be maintained, 
without wrecking the railroads, unless other forms of 
transportation are subjected to similar restraints. 

Faced with such a situation in a major industry, if 
the nation had been strongly committed to a return to 
laissez faire, it might conceivably have decided to meet 
it by removing all restraints from the railroads and 
letting the transportation industry fight out its com- 
petitive battle without interference. But the nation was 
not committed to laissez faire. Quite on the con- 
trary, it was about to embark upon a program of regu- 
lation of all industry such as was never before known. 
Is it not anomalous that, in this program for general 
control of industry by the government, the one industry 
should be omitted for which such control is so necessary 
that it was undertaken almost fifty years ago? 


Why Regulate Transportation? 


The Railway Age is not a partisan either for or 
against government regulation as a general concept. 
Some industries, by their nature, undoubtedly require 
it for their own protection or for that of their patrons. 
Many others—probably most others—and their custom- 
ers do not need it, at least not in normal times. But 
if there is any industry whatever which requires regula- 
tion, it is transportation. Business cannot be carried 
on at a reasonable margin of profit when transporta- 
tion costs vary over a wide range. Stable rates which 
only regulation can assure thus are necessary for the 
protection of the users of transportation. As for those 
who provide the service, similar protection is also 
needed if the business is to be conducted at a profit. 

The costs of transportation are largely “joint costs,” 
to use a technical term. That is to say, most of the 
costs of the service are incurred without any reference 
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to a particular shipment. The direct additional costs 
of an added shipment of freight to a truck or a train 
or a barge, which is scheduled to run anyhow, are 
negligible. Without regulation, there will always be 
some carrier who will be tempted to take the extra 
shipment at a nominal price—thus tending to reduce the 
whole rate structure to a level which will not support 
the service. Some short-sighted shippers might believe 
that the maintenance of such ruinous rates would bene- 
fit them. But the very economic existence of the na- 
tion depends upon reliable transportation service and 
this certainly cannot be maintained at a rate level 
which does not reflect the total cost of the service. 

As necessary as regulation appears to us to be to 
the welfare of the transportation industry and its cus- 
tomers, we nevertheless concede that there would be 
nothing unfair about abolishing it entirely. But it is 
not only unfair, it is insane, to keep up a pretense of 
regulation by holding the essential part of the industry 
defenseless against the inroads of rapidly growing com- 
petition, which is permitted to cut rates, to pay low 
wages and otherwise to “chisel” as it pleases. And 
then, as if that were not enough, to dole out billions 
of taxpayers’ money to provide facilities for these same 
chiselers. The policy of the government thus far 
followed toward transportation is neither regulation nor 
laissez faire. It is a combination of two entirely con- 
flicting policies in which the worst features of each 
are preserved. 

There will be opportunity during the approaching 
sessions of Congress and the state legislatures to cor- 
rect this situation—to stop the most destructive and 
economically harmful “chiseling’” being done in any in- 
dustry by adopting federal and state legislation to treat 
all carriers alike as respects subsidies and regulation. 
No legislative action is more needed in the interest of 
common fairness and economic recovery. 
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New Allloy Steels and Their Application 
to Car Equipment’ 


A description of the characteristics of new materials available for car 


construction and some of the factors involved in fabrication 


By G. N. Schramm,” E. S. Taylerson,* 


and Albert 


maintenance costs have created a demand for steels 

embodying combinations of characteristics not here- 
tofore available. The need for materials particularly 
adapted for use in freight cars found expression in some 
of the reports of the Committee on Car Construction 
of the Mechanical Division of the American Railway 
Association [now the Association of American Rail- 
roads], and was further emphasized by the car manu- 
facturers. To obtain the benefit of the suggestions of 
the car builders and railroads, a questionnaire asking 
for specifications or characteristics of the type of special 
steel that would be desirable for car equipment was sent 
to the principal users of car materials. 

The replies to this questionnaire were almost unani- 
mous in suggesting, first, a considerable increase in 
strength over low or intermediate carbon, open-hearth 
steel combined with satisfactory forming qualities; sec- 
ond, increased resistance to corrosion, and third, a price 
which would not add greatly to the total cost of the 
complete car. Furthermore, it was considered desirable 
to have a steel meeting the three foregoing requirements 
which, when formed either hot or cold, would retain ade- 
quate physical properties. 

An analysis of different steels in production or in pro- 
cess of development indicated that one possessed out- 
standing qualities. That was a chromium-copper-silicon 
steel of low carbon content, which has since been pro- 
duced commercially under the name of Cor-Ten. One of 
the advantages of this steel is the fact that the excellent 
physical properties are derived from the alloying ele- 
ments and it is essentially a non-air-hardening steel. 
Even rapid cooling from any temperature normally used 
in fabricating does not produce appreciable hardening. 
Cold working, however, will develop increased hard- 
ness with correspondingly higher yield point and ulti- 
mate strength. 

The resistance to corrosion of this material, under 
ordinary conditions, was found to be considerably greater 
than any other available steels with the exception of 
the more costly high chromium steels. 

To afford a selection of material of high tensile 
strength, with a smaller price differential over ordinary 
open hearth steel, it was decided to make available also 
in forms suitable for car construction two steels which 


Ciiencumsiiens 


* Paper presented before the Railroad Division at the annual meeting of 
fhe American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, December 4, 


T i efforts of the railroads to reduce operating and 


* Corrosion Research Laboratory, American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Vandergrift, Pa. 


* Manager, Research Laboratory, American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Railroad mechanical engineer, Commercial Office, United States Steel 
Orporation, New York. 
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F. Stuebing* 


had previously been used in forgings and rolled sec- 
tions, namely, a medium manganese steel, now produced 
under the name of Man-Ten and a structural silicon 
steel, which has been given the name Sil-Ten. These 
two steels are available with a small percentage of cop- 
per, in which case the resistance to atmospheric corro- 





Table |—Chemical Properties of Low Carbon Steel and of Low Alloy 
High-Tensile Steels 


Chemical Regular 2 ' 
composition open hearth Cor-Ten Man-Ten Sil-Ten 
Carbon, per cent, : 
WRB. 0:0\0:0 e000: 0.10 0.10 0.35 0.40 


Manganese, per 


WANE: -paareacmiavsre 0.30-0.50 0.10-0.30 1.25-1.70 0.70-0.90 
Phosphorus, per : x 

SE 0.04 max. 0.10-0.20 0.04 max. 0.04 max. 
Sulphur, per cent, 4 

US, Se acecnareeres 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
Silicon, per cent. 0.10 0.50-1.00 0.15 min. 0.20-0.30 
Copper, per cent ; 

(if specified) .. 0.20 0.30-0.50 0.20 0.20 
Chromium, per cent os 0.50-1.50 ~ Seca ane 


Corrosion _resist- 
ance (Atmos- 
nheric, compara- 

WIGS sucncawes f or2to3 } 4to6 f[ or2to3 


or 2 ) 
1 | with copper | 


f 2 to 3 
1 | with copper | 1 | with copper } 





sion is on a par with copper bearing open hearth steel, 
but lower than that of Cor-Ten. 

The chemical composition of Cor-Ten, Man-Ten and 
Sil-Ten as well as similar data for ordinary and copper 
steel is shown in Table I, and the physical properties 
in Table II, for sheets and strip, and Table III, for 
shapes, plates and bars. 

The properties of ordinary open hearth steel, Man- 
Ten and Sil-Ten are well-known. Since Cor-Ten steel is 





Table 11—Physical Properties of Low Carbon Steel and of Low Alloy 
High-Tensile Steels in Sheets and Strip 


Regular 
Physical properties open-hearth Cor-Ten Man-Ten 
Yield point, lb. per sq. in.... 25,000 min. to 50,000 min. to 55,000 min. to 
35,000 min. 60,000 min. 65,000 min. 
Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in. 35,000 min. to 65,000 min. to 80,000 min. to 
50,000 min. 75,000 min. 90,000 min. 
Elongation, per cent in 2 in.. 34 to 25 27 to 22 25 to 20 





a new composition, it seems desirable to point out some 
of the significant features. 

The physical properties of Cor-Ten shown in Table II 
are values obtained in tests of sheets and other thin 
sections and represent minimum values. Table III shows 
values for plates, shapes and bars. The latter may 
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show yield points and tensile strengths considerably 
above the guaranteed minima, depending on size, gage, 
and rolling practice, still retaining sufficient ductility to 
provide a satisfactory degree of workability. 

Izod tests at -30 deg. F. indicate from 2 to 2% times 





Table 11|—Physical Properties of Low Carbon Steel and of Low Alloy 
High-Tensile Steels in Plates, Shapes and Bars 


Regular 
Physical properties open-hearth Cor-Ten Man-Ten Sil-Ten 
Yield point, lb. per ’ ; : 
RM, niko damenar ees 0.5xten. str. 50,000 min. 55,000 min. 45,000 min. 
Tensile strength, lb. 
GF OG. The coceccce 48/58,000 or : 
50/65,000 65,000 min. 85,000 min. 80/95,000 
Elongation, per cent 
Oe BOs seccecccues 27 or 25 27 23 24 
Endurance. limit, Ib. 
per sq. in. (normal- 
MD. veswvdedenese 25,000 45,000 40,000 


Modulus of elasticity, 

Ib. per sq. in....... 28—30 x 10° 28—30x 10® 28—30 x 10® 
Izod impact, ft. Ib. 

(normalized) ...... 30 60 40 
Coefficient of pen 

sion, per deg. F.. 6.4 x 108 6.7 x 10° 


Ranges of ghyclest euesevtion are minima and cover genie heat wont 
ments suitable for sheets. 








the values for Cor-Ten that are obtained with low carbon 
open hearth steel. 

A feature of this steel is the high ratio of the endurance 
limit to the tensile strength, which is 0.60 to 0.70. This 
has been consistently shown in several endurance tests 
and seems to be characteristic of this alloy. 

In rivet shearing tests made on %-in. diameter hot- 
driven rivets in double shear Cor-Ten developed an 
ultimate average shearing value of 81,500 lb. per sq. in. 
The ultimate tensile strength of the rods from which the 
rivets were made was 80,900 Ib. per sq. in. Man-Ten 
rivets developed 89,800 Ib. per sq. in. average ultimate 
shearing strength, the tensile strength of the rods being 
97,990 Ib. per sq. in. The bearing values per sqaure 
inch in both cases were more than twice the shearing 

_ values. 

Since ductile steels in general show a definite relation- 
ship between ultimate shearing stress and ultimate tensile 
stress, it is believed that the rivet shearing value for 
Cor-Ten may be taken as approximately equal to the 
ultimate tensile strength and for Man-Ten as 90 per 
cent of the ultimate tensile strength, with bearing values 
twice as great in each case. 

Experience in the production of Cor-Ten has shown 
that it can be rolled in general in forms commonly used 
in car building. The new A.R.A. center sill Z-bar sec- 
tion has been rolled successfully with the web reduced 
from the standard dimension of 1349-in. to a thickness 
of %¢-in., effecting a decrease of 14 per cent in weight. 


Resistance to Corrosion 


Atmospheric corrosion tests of steels were conducted 
by exposing cleaned and weighed samples, principally 
sheets, to the action of weather conditions at several 
typical locations. The amount of corrosion of the dif- 
ferent materials was determined by measuring the loss 
of weight of samples exposed under strictly comparable 
conditions, which has proved to be the most accurate 
method. In all the corrosion tests care was taken to 
compare only those samples which were initially ex- 
posed at the same time and for the same period of time 
at the same location.5 In some cases steels have been 


5 See Schramm, G. N., and Taylerson, E. S., The Influence of Rainfall 
and Smoke on the Corrosion of Iron and Steel, Corrosion Symposium, 
American Society for Testing Materials, March, 1934. 
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graded according to the time required for corrosion to 
perforate sheets of the same original thickness, but visual 
observation of rusted materials may result sometimes in 
misleading conclusions. 

In the development of Cor-Ten and other steels over 
a period of six years, more than 30,000 samples, com- 
prising about 850 materials in 145 different laboratory 
and field tests, have been studied. 

Representative samples of Cor-Ten and other steels 
exposed to an industrial atmosphere for more than three 
years indicate that this steel under the conditions of 
the test has a resistance to atmospheric corrosion four 
to six times as great as good plain steel, depending on 
the quality of the plain steel with which it is compared. 
Some of the results obtained to date are shown graphic- 
ally in Fig. 1. It is evident that the units in which 
corrosion is expressed may be readily converted into 
other units, such as average depth of penetration. The 
values remain the same, relatively, regardless of the 
method of interpreting the data. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the corrosion- 
time relationship of steel is not linear, and that it is 
not logical, therefore, to assume that the rate of corro- 
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Chart Showing the Corrosion Resistance of Cor-Ten and Other Steels 
in an Industrial Atmosphere 


sion of steel is the same throughout its period of serv- 
ice. This relationship, which the authors believe has 
not been pointed out heretofore, has been verified by 
a study of the curves of hundreds of different kinds of 
iron and steel. 

It will be seen that the period of usefulness of a struc- 
ture cannot be anticipated from a single set of corrosion 
observations on samples of the steel used in the structure. 
It is essential that designers and engineers know the 
shape of the curve representing the corrosion-time rela- 
tionship of the material which has been selected for the 
structure. 

The slow, rapidly decreasing rate of corrosion of 
Cor-Ten in the atmosphere results in a smooth evenly 
corroded surface. The coating, or rust film, that forms 
is harder and much more adherent than that which 
forms on ordinary steels. Severe abrasive action is 
necessary to remove this dense coating, and after it has 
been removed the base is found to have been corroded 
uniformily. This uniformity of corrosion is a definite 
advantage in car structures. 

The increased interest of the railroads in light weight 
freight car construction emphasized the need for a steel 
combining greater strength and increased durability. 
Since the most important corrosion problem of the rail- 
roads involves the durability of open top cars, particular 
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attention has been directed to the factors which cause 
rapid deterioration and to the manner in which Cor- 
Ten may be applied to this type of equipment. The 
most suitable way in which a steel may be tested, lack- 
ing long time service tests, is by subjecting the material 
to selected natural corrosive conditions which approach 
in character those encountered in service. With the 
thought that the water which seeps through coal in a 
coal mine is similar to that which seeps through coal 
in a freight car, samples of many steels were immersed 
in the acid water of an underground stream. After 
four months’ immersion under these extremely corrosive 
conditions, Cor-Ten was found to be more than twice as 
resistant as copper steel and about three times as re- 
sistant as good plain steel. Contrary to usual experience, 
a smooth adherent coating formed on this material. The 
metal was uniformly attacked; there were no deep pits, 
furrows or holes as there were in the other steels. 

The corrosion of steel cars by coal depends largely 
on the kind of coal and the length of time coal is stored 
in the cars, but the corrosion of steel cars in coal service 
or regular service depends largely on the quality of 
the steel used in the cars with respect to its resistance 
to atmospheric corrosion, because cars in normal service 
are exposed to atmospheric corrosion throughout more 
than half their normal service life. Careful studies in- 
dicate that about 70 to 90 per cent of the corrosion of 
an average coal car is due to exposure to atmospheric 
conditions. The superiority of Cor-Ten in the atmos- 
phere, and in running water of an acid nature which 
had seeped through coal in a mine, indicate that this 
material should be far more satisfactory for use in cars 
to be placed in normal service than the steels used at 
present. Furthermore, since the scale formed on Cor- 
Ten is of a dense, hard nature and is difficult to remove, 
and since the characteristics of this steel make it more 
resistant to abrasion and denting, it is expected that 
when subjected to the combined corrosive and abrasive 
action of coal, sand, cinders, etc., it will prove much 
more serviceable than ordinary open hearth or copper 
steel. Hopper cars and mine cars constructed of Cor- 
Ten are now in service. 

Cor-Ten is resistant to other corrosive influences. As 
a means of determining its durability under the combined 
atmospheric and brine spray conditions which may exist 
in and around refrigerator cars, icing stations and right- 
of-way equipment, samples were compared by exposing 
sheets to an industrial atmosphere at an angle of 5 
degrees from the horizontal and spraying them twice 
weekly with a 10 per cent salt solution. The spraying 
was applied to both sides of the specimens and was con- 
tinued each time only long enough to wet the samples. 
This severe treatment was continued for a period of 
three months. 

The quantitative data obtained under these conditions 
showed Cor-Ten to be twice as durable as copper steel 
and almost three times as good as open hearth steel or 
iron. The rust on all of the ordinary steels had many 
raised patches which flaked severely during the test, 
revealing deep pits and holes. The rust that formed on 
Cor-Ten steel was much smoother and the base was 
corroded much more uniformly. 


Shop Practices for High Tensile Steels 


In proposing the application of these special steels in 
car construction one of the governing considerations 
was their adaptability for forming cold or hot. The 
physical properties of all three materials is such that 
these steels can be bent or pressed cold with only 
moderate and reasonable changes from the common prac- 
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tice in using low carbon steel. The technique of forming 
them is slightly changed from that of ordinary carbon 
steel, consisting principally of making provision for more 
liberal radius of bend, slightly increased die clearance, 
and more spring-back of the bend. These fea- 
tures produce no particular difficulties after the shop 
forces understand how the steels should be worked. 

It is natural to expect that these steels, having con- 
siderably higher physical properties, even though they 
retain good ductility, would be stiffer and, therefore, 
more difficult to bend or press cold. Both Cor-Ten and 
Man-Ten, however, have been satisfactorily formed as 
ordinarily required in car building practice. It has been 
found that for cold flanging to an angle of 90 deg. the 
radius of the bend with sheets of either of these steels 
should be at least twice the thickness of the material to 
insure good results. If plates 4-in. or more in thickness 
are to be pressed in the “as rolled” condition, either with 
or across the direction of rolling, the diameter of the 
fillet should be three times the thickness of the section. 
Experience has shown that normalized light plates of 
Cor-Ten pressed cold do not spring back any more than 
does ordinary open hearth pressed in the “as rolled” 
condition. 

As regards hot forming operations Cor-Ten may be 
classed with low carbon steel because it is essentially a 
non-air-hardening steel, Man-Ten and Sil-Ten, how- 
ever, have higher carbon content, therefore, normal 
care must be taken to insure that shop practices are 
not detrimental to these materials. In hot pressing 
Cor-Ten the most satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained at temperatures of 1,500 deg. to 1,600 deg. F. 
Man-Ten should be pressed at 1,400 deg. to 1,500 deg. F. 

Test pieces cut from the webs of diaphragms, both 
hot and cold pressed, show a moderate increase in the 
yield point of the Cor-Ten material, with practically no 
change in ultimate strength and elongation as compared 
with test pieces taken from the same sheets before 
pressing. 

Cor-Ten rivets should be driven at temperatures be- 
tween 1,800 deg. and 1,900 deg. F. At lower tempera- 
tures the material is stiffer and more difficult to drive 
than ordinary open hearth steel. 


Electric Arc Welding 


Cor-Ten steel can be welded satisfactorily by using 
any one of several coated carbon steel electrodes. The 
strength of such welds, properly made, is substantially 
equal to that of the parent metal, and ductility is ample. 
There is no evidence of electrolytic action or accelerated 
corrosion at the junction of the deposited metal and the 
parent metal. 

If it is desired to have the deposited metal of ap- 
proximately the same composition as the Cor-Ten, this 
can be accomplished by using electrodes of special com- 
position, which are now available. The results of 
tests of welds made with such electrodes and also with 
coated carbon steel electrodes are shown in Table IV. 


Punching, Drilling and Reaming 


Tests have been made to determine the power con- 
sumption and time required for punching, drilling and 
reaming Cor-Ten and Man-Ten steels in comparison 
with ordinary open hearth steel. Plates of equal thick- 
ness were used in these tests and the same operations 
were performed on each material. 

The punching tests indicated that the costs for Cor- 
Ten and Man-Ten were practically the same as for 
ordinary open hearth steel, the only possible variation 
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being an increase of not over 25 per cent in power con- 
sumption and a similar increase in tool maintenance, 
with no change in time or labor costs. 

Tests made by drilling 5¢-in. holes with high speed 
drills in plates %4 in. thick indicate that the actual drill- 
ing speed for Man-Ten can be the same as for ordinary 
open hearth steel, but for Cor-Ten the rate should be 
reduced about one-third from the maximum permissible 
with open hearth steel, to insure satisfactory life of 
drills. In countersinking with manual feed there was 
no appreciable difference in time’ or power consumption 
between ordinary open hearth steel and Cor-Ten, but 
with Man-Ten the time was 20 per cent less. 

Reaming tests were conducted on %4-in. plates of the 
same steels and consisted of enlarging punched holes 
from 5% in. to 3%4 in. and from 3% in. to 1% ¢ in. with a 
portable electric motor driven reamer. The time re- 
quired was the same for all three steels but the power 
consumption when reaming Cor-Ten and Man-Ten was 
approximately 30 per cent less than when reaming the 
open hearth steel. This result was contrary to expec- 
tations and was therefore carefully checked by a second 
series of tests, which confirmed the original tests. 

A probable explanation of the lower consumption of 
the high tensile steels was found in the action of the 
cutters. When reaming Cor-Ten and Man-Ten, the 
reamers cut a clean chip whereas the softer open hearth 
steel seemed to deform and cause a frictional drag on 
the cutter. 

The reaming tests demonstrated that Cor-Ten and 
Man-Ten can be reamed with no increase in labor cost 
as compared with open hearth steel and with lower con- 
sumption. The reamers used in the Man-Ten steel 
showed slight discoloration at the point, and it was 
thought that in production, reamers used in this mate- 
rial might require redressing at slightly shorter inter- 
vals. 

Deductions drawn from these tests indicate that, because 
of the decrease weight and thickness of parts made of 
Cor-Ten or Man-Ten as compared with ordinary steel, 
there would be little, if any, increase in the total labor 
costs in building cars of the high tensile steels. 


Cars Constructed of High Tensile Steels 


Baltimore & Ohio Freight Cars.——The first cars con- 
structed of Cor-Ten steel were built by the Baltimore 
& Ohio in its Mt. Clare shops. These included a hopper 
car, railroad class N-29, with center hoppers and end 
hoppers, a hopper car, class N-30, with center hoppers 
only, and a box car, class M-48. 

All three designs have been provided with a cushion 
center sill separate from the underframe, with long travel 
draft gear interposed between the center sill and the 
car body. This construction was used by the engineers 
and designers of the railroad company with the thought 
that it would reduce the forces exerted on the car body 
in buffing and pulling. The severe impacts which occur 
in freight service cause the actual stresses in the car 
body to increase by an indeterminate amount over the 
calculated static stresses and this increase will be less as 
the end forces due to impact are decreased. 

The trucks used on these cars have sideframes and 
bolsters of heat-treated alloy steel castings and one-wear 
rolled steel wheels. The hopper car trucks, with 5%4-in. 
by 10-in. journals, weigh 6,760 Ib. each, while the trucks 
for the box car, with 5-in. by 9-in. journals weigh 
6,550 Ib. 

Both hopper cars have bodies in which the sides 
function as the principal load-carrying members. The 
top chords are of %-in. plate with a pressed reinforce- 
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ment of %¢-in. plate. The side sill, which forms the 
bottom chord, is of %-in. plate, pressed to a Z-section. 
The side sheets are %» in. thick, with corrugations 34 
in. deep, spaced on 3-in. centers. The cross ridge at 
the center line of the car is capped by a channel pressed 
from 5%o-in. plate which extends down one gusset, over 
the cross bearer, and up the opposite gusset. The body 
bolster web plate is %¢ in. thick. The weight of the body 
of the class N-29 car is 18,480 Ib. and of the class N-30 
car 17,680 Ib. . 

The class N-48 box car likewise has the body framing 
built up largely of pressings, to secure disposition of 
material that will combine lightness and strength. The 
side posts are a flanged U-section of %-in. plate 3 in. 
deep and 7% in. wide. The side plate, which forms the 
top chord, is also of %-in. material, pressed in a modified 
Z-section 15546 in. deep. The end plate is a similar 
section. The side sili is of the same thickness, 18 in. 
deep with a 234-in. flange. The end sill, also of %-in. 
plate, is 10% in. deep with a 6-in. horizontal flange. 
The side sheets and end sheets are 4g in. thick. 

The roof is constructed of sheets %4o in. thick, with 
corrugations % in. high spaced 2 in. center to center, 
supported on carlines of a flanged W-section, 4% in. 





Table 1V—Tests on Welding of Cor-Ten Plates 


Thickness of Cor-Ten plates... .....0.ceesccccssccrsnccces 3% in. 
Spacing of plates for butt welding..............+..+..++.+.¥ im. apart 
Welding machine: 
RE cma dara tha aaah wither hhh s 4S LEER ORae RW aeEre 35 
IN aca lise aeesic ave Page Sine arR a eet eae are 180 amp. 
Polarity reversed 
Bian GF webine 66d, GAME oc ncig ccccccesecvvececcercees 3/16 in. 
Tensile properties of samples, comparative tests on %-in. plates 
Elong. Elong. 
Ultimate in 2 in., in 1lin., 
strength, lb. percent per cent 
Cor-Ten plates, before welding........... 70,700 33.0 oa 
Plates welded with Cor-Ten-Weld rod.... 74,200 17.5 23.3 
Plates welded with regular carbon-steel 
MN MEE. chs Meweks buh eeCee eee ake 71,700 19.7 26.8 


Similar tests made on %-in. Cor-Ten plates, with original ultimate 
strength 79,400 Ib. per sq. in. and 25.5 per cent elongation, showed for 
the Cor-Ten-Weld 76,400 Ib. ultimate strength; 15.3 per cent elongation in 
2 in., and for the regular carbon-steel weld 71,300 lb. ultimate strength; 
12.5 per cent elongation. The elongation in 1 in. was 22 per cent in 
both cases. 

Nick-break tests showed a fine crystalline fracture, free from porosity. 


Brinell hardness tests on specimens of 3-in. Cor-Ten plates, welded with 
Cor-Ten-Weld rod, gave the following results: 


Cay A Ge WN ok 5 oo sincn do cedca 135, 135, 135 
(b) Plate adjacent to weld...... 143, 143, 140 
(c) Plate, as produced.......... 143, 143, 140 





deep at the center, pressed from 349-in. sheets. Each 
roof sheet is carried across the car from one side plate 
to the other. 

The weight of the body of the class M-48 box car is 
24,380 pounds. 

Pressed Steel Car Company’s Hopper Car. An ex- 
perimental hopper car, designed to utilize the improved 
properties of Cor-Ten steel has been built by the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. This car has been described in 
Railway Age for Nov. 10, 1934, page 573; therefore, 
reference will be made only to some of the special fea- 
tures of the design. 

The center sill is of the new A.R.A. Z-bar section, 
reduced to 17.5 sq. in. The side posts are in two parts 
with the sheets between them. To reduce stresses in 
sheets due to pressure from the lading, particularly when 
the car is unloaded by over-turning, some of the panels 
have been dished outwardly at the center. 

To reduce deflection of the center sill to the minimum, 
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it is tied to the girders formed by the sides at intervals 
of five feet or less, through the bolsters, cross ridges and 
cross bearers. 

Each hopper chute is pressed from a single sheet, 
thereby eliminating the joints which ordinarily extend 
down the outside corners. This was done to avoid re- 
tention of lading and moisture, which might contribute to 
contact-corrosion. Man-Ten steel has been used in the 
brake rods and brake levers. 

The weight of this car is 30,000 lb. and of the body 
alone 17,800 lb. The design of this car provides ade- 
quate cubic capacity to take full advantage of the allow- 
able load limit in carrying coal at 52 lb. per cu. ft., thus 
securing a ratio of revenue load to gross weight of 
81.9 per cent. 

The Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Company has 
built an experimental 40-ton refrigerator car with Dry 
Ice temperature control. The car has a steel frame pat- 
terned after the A.R.A. single sheathed box car. About 
half of the steel parts are of Man-Ten, 5,330 lb. of this 
material replacing 7,900 lb. of ordinary steel, effecting 
a reduction of weight of about 30 per cent. In future 
designs the builder intends to use high tensile steels ex- 
clusively and anticipates a proportionate saving of weight 
throughout the entire body structure. 

The same builder is constructing a 50-ton steel 
sheathed box car, modified in some details from the 
A.R.A. design. Cor-Ten steel is being substituted for 
ordinary open hearth steel, with a saving of 4,380 Ib. 
or a reduction of 25 per cent in the weight of the steel 
in the car body. 

In numerous other instances, applications of Cor-Ten 
and Man-Ten steels have been made alongside other 
types of steel in floor and side sheets, doors, ends and 
roofs. From these installations it is expected that com- 
parative data will soon be available regarding the service 
of these materials under actual freight car operating con- 
ditions. 


Passenger Cars 


A number of important designs of passenger cars 
have been brought out in recent months incorporating 
high-tensile steels. It would be impractical in this paper 
to present such detailed descriptions as would be re- 
quired to do justice to the originality of the several 
designs, therefore, only the most striking features can 
be mentioned. 

Stainless steel containing 18 per cent chromium and 
8 per cent nickel has been used extensively in high- 
speed trains built by the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company by its shotwelding process. The su- 
perior characteristics of this material are well known. 
The equipment in which it was used includes the Budd- 
Michelin car, introduced in 1931, a self-propelled car for 
the Reading Company, two car trains for the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Texas and Pacific, a five-section articu- 
lated car for subway and elevated service on the lines 
of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation and the 
Burlington Zephyr. These numerous applications of 
18-8 stainless steel indicate that this material has a 
definite place in car construction where the maximum 
€conomies can be obtained by reduction of dead weight, 
because of its suitability for fabricating into structures 
combining extremely light weight with relatively high 
strength, and maximum resistance to corrosion. 

Electric Railway Presidents’ Conference Committee 
Car.—The first application of Cor-Ten steel in passen- 
ger car construction was made in the body of the Model 

Street car designed under the direction of Dr. C. F. 
Hirshfeld for the Electric Railway Presidents’ Con- 
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ference Committee, and built by the Pullman Car and 
Manufacturing Corporation. The body is an interesting 
example of light weight unit construction formed of 
high tensile steel by welding the frame members and 
sheathing into a rigid structure. 

Another street car embodying principles developed 
by the Presidents’ Conference Committee was built by 
the J. G. Brill Company, with a light weight body 
formed of sections and pressings of carbon-vanadium 
steel. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is having built by the Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Company two streamlined pas- 
senger trains, one of Cor-Ten and Man-Ten and the 
other with aluminum superstructure and Cor-Ten 
underframe. These trains will be equipped with cushion 
underframes and tight-lock couplers. Two streamlined 
trains of Cor-Ten are also under construction for the 
Gulf, Mobile and Northern by the same builder. 

The Standard Steel Car Company, subsidiary of the 
Pullman Car and Manufacturing Corporation, is build- 
ing, at the Pullman Bradley Works, 50 passenger 
coaches for through service for the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, also 10 passenger coaches for 
through service and 21 suburban coaches for the Boston 
and Maine. The bodies of these cars are built largely 
of Cor-Ten with Man-Ten in the center sills, draft sills 
and bolsters, thus marking the first application of high 
tensile steels in modern coach construction. A _ sub- 
stantial weight saving, from 135,000 Ib., the weight of 
the present coaches, to 100,000 Ib., the estimated weight 
of the new cars, was effected. These cars were de- 
scribed briefly in Railway Age, issue of April 7, 1934, 
page 516. . 

A light-weight self-propelled train to be built for the 
Illinois Central by the Pullman Car and Manufacturing 
Corporation at its Pullman Works will also be con- 
structed principally of Cor-Ten. 

The tendency which is apparent at this time, to adopt 
a wider range of materials for car construction, will 
probably lead to the use of other steels especially suited 
for particular service conditions. Among those which 
are being considered or undergoing tests are Plykrome, 
a laminated steel having a stainless sheet on one side 
and ordinary carbon steel on the other; 4 to 6 per cent 
chromium steel; and 12 per cent chromium steel. 

Recent developments indicate that future car design 
will seek to develop toi the utmost the technical and eco- 
nomic possibilities of ordinary carbon and copper steel 
and will then utilize the low-alloy high-tensile steels, 
the higher-alloy steels already mentioned, and perhaps 
additional materials, each in the application to which 
it is best adapted. 





The Santa Fe’s “Chief” at Raton, N. M. 











The Dotsero CutoffK— 


A Special Problem in Railway Location* 


As a result of developments in the art of transportation the line as built 
differs widely from the locations made at various times 
during the last 50 years 


By Arthur Ridgway 


Chief Engineer, Denver G Rio Grande Western, 
Denver, Col. 


[The author prefaced his discussion of the economics 
of the Dotsero cutoff by an historical review in which 
he showed how the barrier imposed by the Colorado 
Rockies resulted in the detouring of the Overland route 
to the north and the Santa Fe line to the south of the 
state and caused the Denver & Rio Grande to be extended 
south to Pueblo before turning westward on its route 


to the basin of Great Salt lake. The detour thus imposed — 


gave rise to early efforts for the development of a shorter 
route leading directly west from Denver, including sev- 
eral location surveys, one as early as 1881, in that portion 
of the Colorado River valley now occupied by the Dot- 
sero cutoff, and a study of these earlier locations, in 
comparison with the line actually built, has afforded an 
opportunity to trace the advances in the requirements of 
effective rail transportation during the intervening 
years.— EDITOR. | 


located a line along the portion of the Colorado 

river followed by the Dotsero cutoff, little con- 
sideration was given to the effect of physical characteris- 
tics of the line on its subsequent economic operation and 
maintenance. In fact, little was generally known 50 
years ago about the precise co-ordination of the physical 
features of any rail line with its operating costs. The 
rapidly accelerating developments in the art of trans- 


WY ‘ccs Denver & Rio Grande surveyors in 1881 


* Abstracted from a paper presented before the Western Society of 
Engineers. For a general description of the line and for details of 
construction not presented here, the reader is referred to an article in 
the Railway Age of May 10, 1934, page 339. 





portation were such that in surveys for such a line made 
by the Moffat road in 1902 certain features considered 
permissible in the survey of 1881 had to be ruled out. 
Still further limitations were imposed in a third survey 
made in 1924, while studies leading to the final loca- 
tion made in 1933, showed that certain characteristics 
that were deemed permissible only 10 years previously 





Comparison of Route and Roadbed with Those of Last 
Previous Location 


Location Constructed 


Feature of 1924 Line Difference 
Ca GEE cicaiandicee<s 41.3 38.1 3.2 
Total curvature, degrees...... 6758 4043 2715 
Maximum rate curve, degrees. 10 ° 4 
Ruling gradient, descent...... 0.50 0.50 0 
Colorado river crossings....... 1 9 8 
Eagle river crossings......... 1 1 0 
. RS ose ee 1 2 1 
SS ee eee 400 2,000 1,600 
Concrete masonry, cu. yd..... 2,050 8,728 6,678 
Conc. tunnel lining, cu. yd... 5,319 5,319 
Solid rock exc., cu. yd....... 621,000 1,108,473 487,473 
Mixed matrl. exc., cu. yd.... 1,060,000 1,903,110 843,110 
Overhaul, station-yards ...... 4,300,000 10,716,910 6,416,910 

20,000 42,194 22,194 


ee ee eee 


. * One 7-deg. 30-min. curve, the reduction of which to 6-deg. maximum 
involves the construction of a 1500-ft. tunnel was not warranted with 
the present volume of traffic. 





were objectionable in the face of the present require- 
ments of trans-continental traffic. 

To merit its place as a link in a through route, the 
cutoff must provide dependable service with a minimum 
transit time—in other words, it must be the shortest, 
and therefore straightest practicable line. Topography 
demanded that the line follow the course of the Colorado 
river for the entire distance. Because this particular 
reach of the river has a lower average rate of fall than 
those immediately above and below, the logical gradient 
for an economic location was necessarily lighter than 


Before— 
In Red Canyon, Looking West 
From Burns, Colo., Before the Con- 
struction of the Dotsero Cutoff 
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the ruling gradient of the operating district of which 
it forms a part. With the imposed limitations as to 
alinement and the latitude afforded as to gradient, the 
fixing of the maximum speed-restricting rate of curva- 
ture consistent with cost resulted, of course, in the short- 
est economic length of line with a minimum of total 
curvature. A comparison of physical characteristics of 
the route and roadbed adopted with those of the last 
previous location is illuminating. This comparison is 
shown in the accompanying tabulation. 


Economics of the Location 


An analysis of the economics of operation of the cut- 
off as a part of a through route resulted in the incor- 
poration of its full length as a portion of an operating 








Sketch Showing New Route Over Dotsero Cutoff 


district. The ruling gradient of the particular operating 
district of which it is a part is greater than the minimum 
practicable ruling gradient of the cutoff itself. As the 
adjusted train tonnage for the various classes of motive 
power is therefore limited by other sections of the dis- 
trict, the only effect of the lower grades on the cutoff 
is higher speeds with the same tonnage trains between 
Dotsero and Orestod. However, the decreased transit 
time due to these higher speeds could not be sufficient to 
affect the daily pay of train and enginemen. 

These facts, coupled with the economic necessity of 
maintaining the highest practicable speeds, immediately 
eliminated the element of ruling gradients from the eco- 
nomics of the location. The distance factor, as affecting 
train and enginemen’s wages, was also eliminated be- 
cause even a straight line between the termini would not 
be short enough to reduce the wages paid for the run 
over the whole district. The remaining factors involved 


After— 
A View From the Same Point as 
in the Picture on the Opposite 
Page, After the Line Was Built 
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in the economics of the route characteristics are simply 
the effects of distance, curvature, and rise and fall on the 
consumption of energy, on maintenance of way and 
structures, and on maintenance of equipment for the 
total gross tonnage moved, regardless of the number of 
trains required for the movement. 

The effects of the physical characteristics of any line 
on the consumption of energy and the cost of mainte- 
nance may be expressed in terms of the amount of work 
required to move gross tonnage and the resistance of the 
track and equipment in the performance of the work of 
moving—thus : 


E=W [k (M—2m) +c (D—2d) + 


R—F +4 2f] (1) 
U=W [2k (M—m) +2c (D—d) + 
R—F 4+ 2f) (1a) 


In these two expressions, one for the consumption of 
energy and the other for the maintenance of track and 
equipment, 


W = Weight moved (tons) 
M = Length of line (miles) 

m = Length through which energy is consumed by 
braking in limiting or reducing velocity (miles) 

D = Angular deflection of the route from a straight 
line (degrees) 

d = Angular deflection occurring in the portion “m” 
of the route through which braking prevails 
(degrees ) 

R = Vertical distance that the weight “W” is raised 
in traversing the route in one direction (feet) 

F = Vertical distance that the weight “W” is lowered 
in traversing the route in same direction (feet) 

f = Vertical distance through which energy is con- 
sumed (braking) in limiting or reducing velocity 
(feet) 

k = Vertical distance equivalent to the work required 
to move a unit of the weight “W” over a unit of 
horizontal distance (feet per mile), commonly 
called “rolling resistance.” 

c = Vertical distance equivalent to the work required 
to deflect a unit of the weight “W” through a 
unit of deflection (feet per degree), commonly 
called “curve resistance.” 

E = Energy consumed (foot-tons) 

U = Resisting effort of the track and equipment in 
moving the weight “W” over the line (foot-tons). 


These two general equations are applicable to any 
kind of a route, regardless of its length, alinement, or 
profile, for the quantity “2f” in equations (1) and (la) 
provide for the initial acceleration and final dissipation 
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of velocity as well as for intermediate stops or other 
constrained changes in speed. Their derivation is a 
rather lengthy process outside the scope of this subject, 
but has been published heretofore in a paper presented 
by the writer before the Colorado Scientific Society, 
March 22, 1930, and printed as No. 2 of Volume 13 of the 
Proceedings of that society. The application of the equa- 
tions to the operation of any line or any portion thereof 
is, however, a simple matter. 


Application to Dotsero Cutoff 


In the instant case, the Dotsero cutoff, with a fairly 
even balance of gross tonnage in both directions, the 
“R” and “F” for one direction cancel the “F” and “R” 
in the other direction respectively, and since there are 
no accelerating descending gradients over which speed 
must be constrained by braking and generally no stops 
to be made, “m” and “f” will be zero. If then for 
“k” and “c” we assign the commonly accepted numerical 
values of 15.84 and 0.04, respectively, the equations for 
the cutoff become: 


E=W (1584M+0.04D) (2) 
U=W (31.68 M+0.08 D) (2a) 


For a total traffic of 1,000,000 gross tons and one foot 
of distance, the numerical values given by the equations 
are 








15.84 

E = 1,000,000 « = 3,000 foot-tons 
5280 
31.68 

U = 1,000,000 x = 6,000 foot-tons 
5280 


and for one degree of curvature 


E = 1,000,000 « 0.04 = 40,000 foot-tons 
U = 1,000,000 x 0.08 = 80,000 foot-tons 


To determine the probable cost of producing a foot- 
ton of energy and a foot-ton of resisting effort of the 
track and equipment, a comparable district already in 
operation was selected for analysis, and by comparable 
is meant similar climatic conditions, classes of locomo- 
tives used, train speeds, costs of fuel and water, and 
prices of maintenance materials and wage rates. Based 
on the total tonnage moved over the district thus selected 
in a typical year’s operation and the total costs incurred 
for energy and maintenance in moving it, the resulting 
unit cost per 1,000 gross tons of energy was $0.008688 
and the unit cost per 1,000 foot-tons of resisting effort 
of track and equipment was $0.012077. These unit 
costs applied to the number of foot-tons of energy con- 
sumed in moving 1,000,000 gross tons over a foot of 
distance and a degree of curvature give the following 
costs: 


One Foor or Distance 


3,000 foot-tons at $0.008688 per 1000 = $0.025064 
6,000 foot-tons at $0.012077 per 1000=— .072462 


Wc. bh Gas hs te deeenenwesene $0.097506 


One DEGREE OF CURVATURE 


40,000 foot-tons at $0.008688 per 1000 = $0.347520 
80,000 foot-tons at $0.012077 per 1000=— .96616 


SU iatbaneekcendtawes nnenaciaes $1.31368 








The expense of operation and maintenance for 
1,000,000 gross tons moved over a foot of distance being 
$0.098, a capital expenditure (with interest at 5 per 
cent) of $1.96 per million gross-tons was justified for 
every foot that the line is shortened. Similarly, an oper- 
ation and maintenance expense of $1.314 per degree of 
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curvature would justify an expend:ture of $26.28 per 
million gross tons for every degree of curvature that 
could be eliminated. Without any attempt at proving 
the economy of what was a practical necessity, it may 
be said that the financial returns of the results thereof 
are confirmed even for the most conservative estimates 
of anticipated volume of. traffic. 


Calling for Bids 


The cutoff was built by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western in the name of a subsidiary, the Denver & Salt 
Lake Western. The project consisted of building 38.1 
miles of railroad and operating appurtenances from a 
connection with the Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
Dotsero to a connection with the Denver & Salt Lake 
at Orestod. A contract for building the roadbed, tun- 
nels, and bridge masonry was awarded jointly to the 
Utah Construction Company, the W. A. Bechtel Com- 
pany, and the Morrison-Knudson Company, the rail- 
road furnishing all the materials therefor. In advance of 
issuing invitations for proposals, separate specifications 
were prepared as follows: 


Grading 

Tunneling 

Pipe culverts 

Concrete masonry 

Concrete, plain and reinforced 
Foundation pile driving 
Hauling construction material 


Since only a preliminary location and an estimate of 
quantities involved therein had previously been made, the 
specifications had to be broad enough to cover every 
possible contingency that might arise in constructing a 
railroad through virgin territory. These specifications 
were particularly complete with respect to descriptions 
of the pay quantities of every kind that might be en- 
countered, on the theory that in order to obtain the 
lowest unit prices the contractors should be paid for 
every move necessary to install the units of property 
involved in the performance of the contract work. The 
wisdom of such a course was proved by the low unit 
prices submitted by the bidders. 


Many Unit Prices 


The plans furnished to the prospective bidders con- 
sisted of a preliminary location profile with the grading 
quantities and culverts noted thereon, sketches of typical 
tunnel sections, and typical plans of the bridge masonry. 
Because of a lack of definite information as to just the 
kind and quantity of the materials which would be in- 
volved in the final location, the form of proposal asked 
for 103 unit prices, of which 42 were for the overland 
hauling of the different kinds and sizes of culvert pipe, 
cement, reinforcing steel, timber, foundation piling, and 
miscellaneous material. For example, a separate price 
was asked for hauling per lineal foot per mile of profile 
distance for each size and kind of culvert pipe which 
might be specified subsequently for the numerous drain- 
age openings through the roadbed. By the time the pro- 
posals were received more definite information showed 
that some of the quantities for which unit prices had 
been requested could be eliminated. The contract, how- 
ever, as entered into still contained 84 of the unit prices 
proposed by the contractors. These were logically 
grouped under the different portions of the work covered 
by the separate specifications as previously listed. 

Particular mention should be made of the specifica- 
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tions for hauling the construction materials, which were 
to be furnished f.o.b. cars by the railroad. Neither 
Orestod nor Dotsero was accessible to the contractor. 
Nor did either terminus have trackage facilities for the 
delivery of the many carloads of material. The nearest 
convenient rail point for such delivery was at Gypsum, 
a station seven miles east of Dotsero. From this point 
a country road over the mountain touched the line under 
construction at a profile distance of about 10 miles from 
Dotsero. Specifications for hauling provided for the 
payment for overland transportation of each unit of 


material per mile of profile distance from the delivery — 


rail head to the point where it was installed in the road- 
bed or structure, with an arbitrary four mile additional 
distance for all materials delivered at Gypsum. The con- 
tractor was required to provide his own road for hauling 
and was at liberty to follow any overland route he elected, 
regardless of the length of the route chosen. As it actu- 
ally developed in the progress of construction, very little 
material was hauled out from the rail head of the new 
track, most of it being unloaded at Gypsum. Because of 
the care with which these details were worked out, the 
compensation for every item could be easily computed 
with precision, while the great variety of all other con- 
tract prices proved of equal facility in computing the 
contractor’s total compensation. 


Track Laying and Bridge Work 


The construction of the ballasted deck pile bridges, 
the setting of steel bridge superstructures on the ma- 
sonry, the tracklaying and ballasting, and the building 
of other operating appurtenances were accomplished by 
company forces. Although the contractor’s work was 
opened up and prosecuted with little regard to direction, 
the railroad building proceeded from one end of the line 
only, or from Dotsero toward Orestod. The work was 
done at a time when there was a surplus of railroad 
equipment, such as locomotives, cars, aid roadway ma- 
chines. Materials to be installed by railroad forces were 
therefore delivered about as required and left on board 
cars until so used, thus eliminating material yard han- 
dling. The general plan under which railroad forces 
operated was about as follows: 

Skeleton track was laid on the finished grade to a 
bridge opening. While the pile driver and bridge crew 
were constructing either the permanent pile bridge or the 
falsework for placing the steel girders, the tracklaying 
crew fully tied, plated, and surfaced with locomotive 
cinders the new track previously laid in skeleton. Then, 
as opportunity afforded without delaying the skeleton 
tracklaying the bridge girders were set off the cars on 
skids prepared in advance alongside the temporary trestle 
falsework, and after they were connected up, and tem- 
porarily decked, they were jacked into final position. At 
some of the river crossings no falsework was constructed 
for the approach spans, the hoisting equipment at hand 
having sufficient capacity to put the approach girders 
in place from the rail ends. By following this method, 
one large tracklaying crew and one bridge crew, equipped 
with the necessary self-propelling roadway machines, 
built all the bridges and laid all the track with a running 
surface from. one end of the line to the other. The 
permanent passing tracks and temporary spurs for ma- 
terial and outfit cars were installed as the main-track 
rail laying proceeded. 


Surfacing 


There are two deposits of superior gravel at about 
midpoint in the length of the line. One of these, 22 miles 
from Dotsero, was eminently satisfactory for use as 
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pit-run ballast, and when the main-track rails had reached 
this deposit a second raise of the track previously laid 
was made with the pit-run gravel spread on top of the 
locomotive cinders used in making the running surface 
raise. This second raise was carried forward as fast 
as the tracklaying and the running surface on cinders 
proceeded. Freezing weather prevented ballasting oper- 
ations with the very coarse gravel from the other pit 
until the spring of 1934. The gravel in this pit, con- 
sisting generally of very hard granitic boulders, was run 
through a crusher, breaking it down to a maximum size 
of 114 in., and loaded direct from a storage hopper into 
cars. The last raise of track and the final dressing of 
the ballast section were given with this crushed gravel, 
which has characteristics similar to those of broken 
stone ballast. 


A. A. R. Asked to Study 
Clearing House Proposal 


WasuHincrTon, D. C. 


O-ORDINATOR Eastman on November 27 sub- 
C mitted to the Regional Co-ordinating Committees 

a report by N. B. Haley, one of his research as- 
sistants, on the proposal for the establishment of a 
clearing house for American railways, replying to the 
report of a special committee of railway finance and 
accounting officers to which the proposal was referred, 
with a suggestion that it might well be studied through 
the Association of American Railroads by qualified men 
wholly dissociated from individual railroads. In his 
letter Mr. Eastman says that “something has been ac- 
complished” but that the report of the special com- 
mittee is far from satisfactory. The committee had 
rejected the clearing house proposal, either on a national 
or regional scale, and had recommended “a method of 
effecting more prompt settlements between carriers 
through the extension of the net settlement plan, such 
as is now partially in effect, to include other charges 
and credits. 

On March 30 Mr. Eastman had submitted to the 
Regional Co-ordinating Committees a memorandum on 
a “Clearing House for American Railways,’ prepared 
at his request by Mr. Haley, then attached to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Finance and 
now director of its Bureau of Air Mail; and recom- 
mended that provision be made at once for a thorough 
study of this subject by an appropriate committee of 
railroad finance and accounting officers. On April 4, 
in connection with the subject of reaudits of interline 
accounts, he brought again to the attention of the co- 
ordinating committees the matter of simplification of 
divisions, referred to incidentally in Mr. Haley’s memo- 
randum. On November 1 he received a copy of the 
final report of the committee which had been appointed. 
Saying he understood that this report meets with the 
approval of the co-ordinating committees, Mr. East- 
man added: 

“Something has been accomplished. Good progress 
has been made in the simplification of divisional bases; 
steps have been taken to improve the settlement of ac- 
counts between the federal government and the rail- 
roads; and the committee recommends an extension 
of the so-called ‘net settlement’ plan, which embodies 
a restricted application of the clearing house principle 
and is an improvement over present conditions, so far 
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as it goes. Nevertheless, the report of the special com- 
mittee is far from satisfactory. 

“There is nothing new in the clearing house idea. 
The principle has for many years been applied with 
great success in the banking business. It has also been 
applied with equal success by the British railroads. 
Fundamentally it is simple and sound. I cannot be- 
lieve that its application to the intercompany trans- 
actions of the American railroads is impracticable. 
Nothing in the report of the special committee is per- 
suasive that this is the fact. The report is largely a 
statement of conclusions. It does not contain a com- 
prehensive or adequate discussion of the subject. The 
intercompany accounting transactions of the railroads 
are almost incredibly complex and expensive, and satur- 
ated with duplications of effort. Surely they are cap- 
able of much improvement. 

“While I recommended the appointment of such a 
special committee as was appointed to consider this 
subject, upon further thought I question whether this 
was a sound recommendation. I say this without any 
reflection upon the experienced and competent officers 
who made up this committee. They may be too close 
to the transactions which they were asked to investigate. 
From such a perspective it is the trees which are seen 
and not the forest. Furthermore, the officers of indi- 
vidual railroad companies always shy at any proposal 
which would substitute collective for individual effort. 
It is entirely natural that this should be their reaction. 
For the very purpose of securing independent and dis- 
interested consideration of such matters which are of 
common concern to all of the railroads, the Association 
of American Railroads has been formed. May I not 
suggest that this clearing house proposal might well be 
studied through that Association by qualified men who 
are wholly dissociated from individual railroads.” 


Conclusions of Haley Report 


Mr. Haley’s report closed with the following con- 
clusions : 


The Clearing House Plan proposes to travel the road to im- 
proved methods with a modest beginning by dealing at first with 
only the financial settlement of intercompany accounts. With 
this function as a nucleus, after the work is consolidated to 
cover the various accounts of all the members, the ultimate and 
major objective would be a central accounting agency for all 
interline traffic matters. When consideration is given to the 
millions of separate interline freight shipments monthly for 
each of which there is a detailed reporting by the destination 
carrier, as well as a subsequent verification of all the details by 
the originating and each intermediate road, the cost is staggering, 
and unquestionably could be reduced 75 per cent through a clear- 
ing house system by changes in methods which can not be 
adopted by individual railroads, even though certain limited 
short-cut methods are being tried by certain railroads at present. 

In further studies of the subject I suggest the first step should 
be to determine the present cost of handling the interline ac- 
counts and settlements. In some cases this will involve segre- 
gation of costs common to other audit office and treasury work, 
but that should offer no insuperable difficulty. Some reasonable 
basis of allocation can be found. The industry should at least 
know what it is now costing to perform this unproductive func- 
tion. The next step should be, I think, to determine what part 
of that cost would be required to finance a suitable clearing 
house organization. The difference would be the measure of 
savings. 

I believe it would be entirely feasible to develop the clearing 
house not only for the collection and disbursement of money, 
which should be its initial function, but gradually to handle the 
accounting for all interline business. The accounting would thus 
be performed only once, instead of by every carrier involved 
under present procedure. A standing auditing committee repre- 
senting the members would afford a constant and adequate 
check. A complementary committee of traffic officers, with rotat- 
ing membership, would likewise be in position to arbitrate all 
disputes with respect to divisions, With such a set-up there 


would be some hope of accomplishing in time a simplification of 
tariffs the complexity of which at present appears to lie at the 
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root of most of the differences between the carriers in the settle- 
ment of their interline accounts. 

The same amount of effort involved in the committee’s pro- 
posal to extend the “Net Settlement Plan” would go a long way 
toward accomplishing these results, through the establishment of 
a central clearing house system, in a more systematic, effective, 
and permanent way, and, as I said to the committee: 

“The present, as I see it, is the ideal time to introduce a major 
device for economy like the clearing house when the volume of 
business is low and the disturbance resulting from its installa- 
tion and adaptation can therefore be minimized. In that way 
the machinery will be all set up, worked in, and ready to func- 
tion when prosperity again sets in in this country. That is the 
time when the greatest economies can be realized; but it is also 
the time when we are least able, either through the lack of 
incentive or ability to stand the extra work, to undertake such a 
project.” 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R November 24 totaled 561,313 cars, a decrease of 

23,212 cars as compared with the total for the week 
before and of 24,425 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year but an increase of 67,995 
cars as compared with 1932. Live stock was the only 
commodity classification to show an increase over last 
year’s figures, but l.c.l. merchandise showed an increase 
as compared with the preceding week. The summary, 
as compiled by the Association of American Railroads, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
Week Ended Saturday, November 24, 1934 














Districts 1934 1933 1932 
NN carck at Sh as rca cane tse She 122,902 132,525 109,177 
PUMMEBY cccccccrcccccccevesseooce 106,632 113,405 89,908 
PIERS | tir nude tesaenseaseeeses 40,602 38,701 36,965 
ES er er ee re 85,888 83,705 74,905 
rr re 68,375 67,896 56,775 
ee 5 rr rere 86,894 98,009 78,864 
POE Sines Obscocccceece nsec 50,020 51,497 46,724 
Total Western Districts ...........- 205,289 217,402 182,363 
, lL OB eee eer Ce 561,313 585,738 493,318 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 27,938 32,140 26,663 
BA CE. cd acneennecesnsicenesesus 19,152 17,607 17,102 

MED Kcbbbkencde ote eeCeeeeenesionss 119,165 129,067 115,047 
RE Kt ncacncwpinise.a'd-oew idles Obie <1eeie.¥ % 4,856 6,58 4,945 
 DOEEE bec cti cceanoeds ve 20,108 23,148 14,757 

Dt  vidre eee eda vesaete serene ewe eon 3,65 4,529 1,727 
ae ot eee rrr ee 159,635 165,102 146,751 
DEIGCSMOMOOUE occcicccoecqesecsceses 206,809 207,560 166,326 
NN RR eer eee 561,313 585,738 493,318 
OT ae er ere ee 584,525 602,708 572,623 
BS ee reer 594,932 583,073 536,687 
CO SS eer ere ree 612,457 614,136 587,302 
SE GEE wckecewews Kewwens ot-eeiees 624,252 642,423 617,284 

Cumulative Total, 47 Weeks....... 28,193,515 26,632,816 25,696,670 


~ Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended Novem- 
ber 24 totaled 47,748, which was an increase of 3,256 
cars over last year’s loading but was 2,516 cars under 
the total for the previous week, according to the compila- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


November 24, 1934......ccccccccescccscccres 20,054 


SE ee re re ee 50,264 19,359 

November 10, 1934. .ccccccccccccccsccccccece 51,228 19,817 

pe ee ee ee Ce 44,492 19,643 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

pe SS er ere ee 747,862 48,178 

November 25, 1933....ccccccccccecrecvcececs 688,772 38,260 

Noveebe? D6, T1958. icc ceccosccvecetessoecces 766,522 50,033 
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James B. Hill Elected President 
of Louisville & Nashville 


Is succeeded as head of Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis by 
Fitzgerald Hall, vice-president and general counsel 


AMES B. HILL, president and a director of the 
J Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, has been elected 

president and a director of the Louisville & Nashville, 
as announced in the Railway Age of December 1, and 
has been succeeded as head of the N.C. & St. L. by Fitz- 
gerald Hall, vice-president and general counsel. Mr. 
Hall is also a director of the smaller line. Mr. Hill 
succeeds the late Whitefoord R. Cole, whose death on 





James B. Hill 


November i7 was recorded in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 24. 

Through stock ownership, the L.&N. controls the 
N.C.&St.L., and the election of Mr. Hill marks the 
second consecutive time that the L.& N. has gone to 
the smaller line for its chief officer. Mr. Hill thus fol- 
lows in the steps of Mr. Cole who “graduated” from the 
presidency of the N.C.&St.L. to that of the parent 
company in 1926. At that time Mr. Hill, who had been 
assistant to the president of the smaller line under Mr. 
Cole, was advanced to president. 

Both in natural ability and in experience, Mr. Hill is 
equipped to assume the broader responsibilities inherent 
in his new position. His ability as a railroad operator 
ls demonstrated by his record as head of the N.C.& 
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St. L., while the experience he has gained in grappling 
with the troublesome problems of recent years will be 
valuable in facing the same problems in similar, though 
enlarged, form on the L.& N. Moreover, by reason of 
their close association in former years, Mr. Hill is thor- 
oughly familiar with those policies of Mr. Cole that 
formed the basis of his success as head of the L. & N. 
Mr. Hill’s term of office on the N.C. & St. L. has 





Fitzgerald Hall 


been fraught with many difficult and intricate problems. 
He assumed executive direction of the line at a time 
when the inroads on railroad freight and passenger traf- 
fic made by the bus, the truck and the private automobile 
first began to assume serious proportions. At the same 
time the railroad, through rigid economy and efficiency 
in operation, was striving to overcome the drains of sub- 
stantial increases in taxes and wages to employees. An- 
other problem to be faced was that of reducing an 
operating ratio that had hovered in the vicinity of 80 for 
some years, 

The railroad, therefore, adopted the policy inaugurated 
under Mr. Cole and continued under Mr. Hill, of making 
large capital expenditures for improvements to equip- 
ment and roadway as a means of reducing transporta- 
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tion expenses. In addition, an intensive campaign was 
instituted among the employees for the purpose of ob- 
taining a reduction in the amount of fuel consumed. 
These policies had their effect. An operating ratio of 
79.82 in 1927 dropped to 74.98 in 1929, with only a 
moderate increase in operating revenues. Moreover, 
owing to the excellent condition of its track and struc- 
tures, the railroad has been enabled to make drastic 
reductions in maintenance expenditures during the de- 
pression years without experiencing a marked deterior- 
ation in the condition of the property. 

During the depression, the railroad, under Mr. Hill’s 
direction, has struggled valiantly to maintain its excellent 
earnings record. While dividends were suspended in 
1932 for the first time since 1904, these struggles were 
not without success. Much local freight traffic has been 
recaptured by storedoor pick-up and delivery. service, 
while lower passenger fares, inaugurated in 1933, 
brought an increase in the number of passengers carried 
in that year for the first time in 10 years. 

Mr. Hill is known as a simple, friendly and unassum- 
ing man. He is characterized as a man of ability, sound 
judgment and clear and direct thought. 


James B. Hill 


James Brents Hill was born on November 14, 1878, 
at Spencer, Tenn., and graduated from the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn., in June, 
1898. Previous to that time he had worked as a relief 
operator on the N.C. & St. L. at Bon Air, Tenn. After 
completing his college course, Mr. Hill returned to rail- 
way service in August, 1898, as a clerk and operator 
on the N. C. & St. L. at Sparta, Tenn. He later served 
as clerk and stenographer in various division offices and 
in 1903 was transferred to the office of the secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Hill was promoted to transfer agent 
and assistant secretary in 1915 and three years later was 
promoted to chief clerk to the federal manager of the 
N.C. & St. L., the Tennessee Central and the Birming- 
ham & North-western. Upon the termination of federal 
control on March 1, 1920, he was appointed transfer 
agent, assistant secretary and chief clerk to the president 
of the N.C. &St.L., being promoted to treasurer and 
assistant to the president in April, 1922. He was pro- 
moted to president in 1926. 


Fitzgerald Hall 


The election of Mr. Hall to the presidency of the 
N.C. & St. L. is another instance where a man of legal 
training has been selected to guide a railroad through 
the maze of legal red tape with which the carriers are 
confronted today. However, in his 20 years of service 
with the N.C.&St.L., Mr. Hall has worked closely 
with his two immediate predecessors, and has thereby 
acquired a broad and intimate knowledge of the affairs 
of the railroad in general. 

Mr. Hall’s rise on the N.C. & St. L. was quite rapid. 
He became head of the law department of the railway 
in December, 1918, following the death of Judge Claude 
Waller, and was elected vice-president in 1926, after 
a total of only nine years service with the company. 
Moreover, he is assuming the presidency of an im- 
portant line as a relatively young man, being only 45 
years of age. Possessed of a keen mind—he is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, honorary scholastic fraternity, which 
he served as president—Mr. Hall is a man of many 
affairs. He is a public speaker of ability and is known 
for his democratic attitude toward his associates on the 
railroad. Upon the death of his father, who was dean 
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of the law school at Vanderbilt University, Mr. Hall 
took over one of his law classes which he taught for 
11 years. 

Mr. Hall came into prominence recently when he was 
chosen to present the case of the New York Central and 
the L. & N. in the federal district court at Chicago, when 
these lines attacked a ruling of the federal co-ordinator 
of transportation forbidding the latter company from 
rerouting its trains from the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
to the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis be- 
tween Evansville, Ind., and Chicago. 

Fitzgerald Hall was born on December 6, 1889, at 
Nashville, Tenn., and was educated in law at Vanderbilt 
University. In 1914 he engaged in the practice of law 
with Childers & Woodward, Pulaski, Tenn., and was 
later elected assistant United States district attorney 
for the Middle district of Tennessee. In the following 
year Mr. Hall went with the N.C. & St. L. as assistant 
general counsel, serving in this position until 1918, when, 
under the United States Railroad Administration, he 
was made assistant general solicitor and later general 
solicitor. In 1920 he was made general counsel, and in 
1926 he was elected also vice-president. Mr. Hall was 
holding these positions at the time of his recent election 
to the presidency. He is also a director of the Third 
National Bank of Nashville. 


Readjustment of Western 
Grain Rates Prescribed 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


GENERAL readjustment of rates on grain and 
A grain products within the western district which 

it is estimated may reduce the revenues of the 
western roads by some $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 a year, 
to become effective by April 1, 1935, is prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a report and 
order made public on December 5 following further 
hearings in the western grain case, Part VII of the 
rate structure investigation under the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution, undertaken by the commission in 1925. The 
proceeding also embraces 58 formal complaints and sus- 
pension proceedings consolidated with the general in- 
vestigation, some of which, or their predecessors, date 
back several vears before 1925. The estimate of the 
prospective revenue reduction was made unofficially 
within the commission’s organization and compares with 
a reduction of $20,000,000 which the railroads estimated 
would result from the commission’s original reduction in 
this case, prescribed in an order issued in 1930. Tariffs 
filed to comply with that decision became effective Au- 
gust 1, 1931, but were cancelled February 20, 1932, as a 
result of a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States requiring vacation of the order because of the com- 
mission’s denial of petitions of the carriers for further 
hearings, on the ground that general economic conditions, 
reflected in the nation-wide depression, had so changed 
as to make the order, based on a record closed in Septem- 
ber, 1928, unresponsive to current conditions. 

The general plan of the adjustment now prescribed, 
in the light of new testimony as to the financial con- 
dition of the carriers and the general economic status 
of the grain producers and shippers, is the same as in 
the original report but the effect is to produce higher 
general levels of rates in southwestern and_inter- 
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mountain territories than were originally prescribed. In 
western trunk line territory the general level is the same 
as in the original report. In the Southwest the rates 
are made on the basis of an average of the single and 
joint-line rates under what is known as the second 
12,244 scale with modified grading, and are higher than 
prescribed in the original report but on the whole 
slightly lower than the present rates. In the inter- 
mountain and Pacific coast territories, with certain ex- 
ceptions, the present rates are not disturbed when they 
do not exceed the revised southwestern basis. The 
resulting rates in that territory will be higher than pre- 
scribed in the original report, but on the whole will 
remain substantially on the present basis. 

Through rates over reasonable direct routes through 
Minneapolis and Missouri River markets to Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis and the Southwest are to be made 
by combination of prescribed local rates to the inter- 
mediate markets and the prescribed proportional rates 
beyond—tthe so-called rate-break combinations. These 
combinations are to be applied on all shipments stopped 
at the intermediate markets. On such shipments pro- 
portional rates will therefore exclusively apply in all 
instances, and lower transit balances resulting from 
one-factor through rates less than the rate-break com- 
binations will be eliminated. 

Transit stops without separate charge will be limited 
to two. Stops for storage in transit will be treated as 
any other stops in transit. A charge for a stop for in- 
spection will be made only when the shipment is re- 
consigned after inspection. An inspection at delivery 
point will be considered as merged in the delivery, and 
no charge will be made. Carriers are directed to revise 
their transit rules to eliminate excessive out-of-line and 
back hauls and unreasonably liberal transit mixtures. 

Mixed carload rules should be revised, the report says, 
to confine shipments in mixed carloads to commodities 
in the grain and grain products “family group,” eliminat- 
ing from the mixtures articles foreign to that group. 
In no instance should the mixture from the transit point 
be broader than that from the origin from which the 
through rate applies. 

Rates on cereal food preparations are to be higher 
than on grain and its direct products. 

Permission to make a minimum charge of 10 cents in 
the inbound local rates to the rate-break markets is 
rescinded and interior scales are eliminated. 

In checking in the revised adjustment the commission 
prescribes that the rates from stations between key points 
shall be graded not to exceed one-half cent for each 15 
miles, subject to prescribed key-point rates as minima. 

The commission also requires that transit rules and 
mixtures and mixed carload rules should be uniform 
throughout the entire western district and that the same 
rates be applied on wheat and flour and on wheat and 
coarse grains. 

In view of the present lack of export movement and 
the findings of the Supreme Court in the Galveston case, 
export rates are left to the discretion of the carriers. 


Three Dissents; Several Concurring Opinions 


Commissioners Aitchison, Tate, and Splawn dissented 
and Commissioners Lee, Porter, Farrell, Mahaffie and 
Miller wrote separate opinions concurring or concurring 
in part. Commissioner Miller said that the general level 
prescribed, resulting in substantial reduction in the ag- 
gregate revenue of the carriers, was in his judgment 
too low. 

Commissioner Splawn said in part: “While the re- 
port deals at some length with general conditions of both 


‘preceedings before us. 
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the carriers and the farmers, there is very little in it as 
to the reasonableness or lawfulness of specific rates in 
the way in which such rates are generally considered in 
Many rates are reduced, some 
are increased, and in numerous instances important re- 
lationships are changed. I have carefully studied the 
report but am unable to discover the facts upon which 
many of these changes are predicated. From such facts 
and discussion as are presented, I have been unable to 
reach a conclusion as to the lawfulness of many of the 
existing rates and practices, or whether the rates and 
practices prescribed will be productive of harm or good. 
Many conclusions seem to me to have been arrived at 
arbitrarily. I am unable to agree that this record of 
changed conditions requires that we order substantial 
reductions in the rates in South Dakota for instance, and 
at the same time find justified a much higher level of 
rates in Oklahoma. It is clear that the rates prescribed 
are not responsive to the evidence as to the relative 
financial condition of the western trunk-line and south- 
western carriers.” 

Commenting on contentions made on behalf of the 
grain producers at the hearings as to “the over-built 
character of the railroads,” the report says: “A sub- 
stantial expansion of railroad facilities in recent years 
must be accepted as an established fact; likewise the 
apparent need for that expansion for traffic then present 
or in reasonable anticipation. Failure to provide means 
for the handling of increasing tonnage would have sub- 
jected the carriers to merited criticism. It is equally 
clear that the railroad plant of today as a whole is more 
than adequate to handle traffic now offering or in im- 
mediate anticipation.” The report also includes the fol- 
lowing as to the standard of reasonableness of rates in 
circumstances such as those now existing, which it says 
underlies the rates prescribed. 

“The standard of reasonableness of rates on a group 
of commodities, such as grain and grain products, is 
neither constant nor capable of precise definition, but 
must take into account, at the time of review, general 
conditions affecting both carriers and shippers, includ- 
ing the value of the service rendered by the carriers, the 
value of the transported commodities and of the service 
to the shippers, and what the traffic can reasonably bear, 
both inherently and in comparison with other com- 
modities and with traffic as a whole. The rates on traffic 
remaining to the rails after the inroads of subnormal 
freight offerings and alienation to competing forms of 
transportation must be reasonable, and can not be in- 
creased above a reasonable level in order to insure to the 
carriers the return on investment they would have re- 
ceived on a normal volume of rail traffic. This observa- 
tion is particularly pertinent to grain and grain products, 
which, because of their inherent character and largely 
due to transit afforded by the rail lines, continue to move 
principally by rail. The decline in the value of grain 
has been great in recent years. During the period of the 
reopened hearings, with the exception of a short period 
immediately preceding their close, the value of grain 
averaged approximately half of that of the pre-war 
period. Since the close of the hearings prices have im- 
proved, but are still below those of the pre-war period. 
The carriers’ rates for the transportation of grain and 
grain products average between 140 and 150 per cent 
of the pre-war rates. The only practicable test of 
reasonableness of the rate level on these commodities is 
the one of judgment of the regulating body upon all of 
the facts, circumstances and conditions affecting both 
carriers and shippers. That standard underlies the rates 
herein prescribed.” 
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Communications ..-e 


Get Names of Passengers 
for Direct Mail Campaigns 


Sumit, N. J. 
To THE EpITor: 


It seems to the writer that the passenger departments of 
the railroads as well as the Pullman Company are overlooking 
an opportunity for building good will, particularly among those 
who use Pullman accommodations—an opportunity that is being 
taken advantage of by the airplane companies. 

While I am a great user of railroad transportation, there 
are times when I use the airplane. Whenever I travel by 
airplane the company on whose line I travel insists upon getting 
my name and address, and hardly a week passes that I do not 
get a piece of literature of some kind from one of these lines. 
I know of no good reason why this same procedure should not 
be carried on by the railroads. It certainly is a builder of good 
will. 

If, on his return from a trip, a traveler found a letter from 
the railroad company saying they hoped he enjoyed his journey, 
that any suggestions or complaints would be gladly received, 
and asking him if he would use that railroad on his next trip, 
and from then on whenever they had a change of schedule or 
some interesting item about their service a postcard or a letter 
would call it to his attention, I believe it would create a good 
impression. In other words, the railroad companies would be 
attempting something which the writer thinks they have failed 
to do in the past—that is, sell the railroads and the service they 


have to offer to the public. 
G. S. 


What Speed Should Railroads 
Aim At in Accelerating Trains? 


New York 
To Tue Eprtor: 

The whole country is today witnessing with absorbed interest 
the phenomena of speed as applied to railways. The so called 
Streamlined trains traveling at speeds ranging from 60 miles 
to a reasonably sustained rate of 120 miles per hour, afford a 
spectacle which is breath taking in effect, if not awe inspiring. 

Involuntarily or otherwise, the public is being drawn to the 
conclusion that we must immediately attain to higher and higher 
speeds in transportation. Why this conclusion? 

What is the motive underlying the decision to speed up pas- 
senger service to the highest point attainable? Is it: 


1. To meet competition? 
2. To demonstrate ability to achieve? 
3. To advance science? 


Grant that it is entirely possible to travel by rail under ideal 
conditions in perfect safety at the rate of two or even more 
miles per minute.... What of it? Should not that logical 
conclusion suffice for the present; then settle down to a poised 
basis of speed to be bettered as conditions are bettered in track 
elevation, grade crossing elimination and other physical features 
of the present day railroad. We must progress but is it wise to 
attempt the ultimate too soon? 

There is a certain satisfaction in proving that specific things 
are possible of attainment but unless the product is of immediate 
practical use and profitable from the standpoint of current human 
needs, it should be regarded in its true light as a valuable experi- 
ment and an open path to future progress. 

The safest future is that which develops logically from the 
past. The more violent the revolution, the more ephemeral the 
result. The century plants does not bloom over night. 


R. T. Retpas. 


December 8, 1934 


New Books... 


A Hundred Years of Inland Transport, by C. E. R. Sherrington, 
376 pages, 8% in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Published by 
Gerald Duckworth & Company, Ltd., London, England. Price 
15 shillings. 


This book is designed to be a chronicle of achievement, showing 
the effect of transportation on the social organization of Great 
Britain, it being the hope of the author that it “will succeed in 
reminding the reader of the debt he owes to transport efficiency.” 
After the initial chapter, which directs the reader’s glance back- 
ward from 1830 for a view of pre-victorian transport, the story 
becomes that of the railway era, from the coming of the railroads 
in the 1830-1839 period to the co-ordination of transport during 
1930-1933. <A final chapter views the English transport scene in 
retrospect. ‘ 

Mr. Sherrington, who is secretary of the Railway Research 
Service, London, is the author of other works on transport and 
has in the past contributed articles on British railway develop- 
ments to Railway Age. Railway men in this country will recall 
his visit here last year at which time he delivered several ad- 
dresses before railroad and traffic organizations. 


Proceedings of the American Railway Engineering Association 
for 1934. 1214 pages. 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in cloth or half 
Morocco. Published by the association, 57 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. Price—cloth $8, half Morocco $9. 


The annual Proceedings of the American Railway Engineering 
Association may be described as progress reports on the ad- 
vance in railway engineering, for they represent the result of 
a year’s work, and in many cases several years’ work, of 28 
technical committees on problems having to do with all phases 
of this field. Because of the encyclopedic character of this 
work, no more than a fleeting glimpse of its contents can be 
given within the compass of a book review. Among the most 
comprehensive features is the Sixth Progress Report of the 
special Committee on Stresses in Track which covers 239 pages. 
Another, representing the product of several years of intensive 
effort, is a new specification for steel railway bridges. Still 
another embraces a series of studies of various classes of work 
equipment used in the maintenance of tracks and structures. On 
the whole, however, the contents of the Proceedings may be 
characterized as a record of the progressive advance along a 
wide front, that embraces such diversified subjects as track 
tools, pipe joints, transit-mixed concrete, and the protection of 
track from drifting sand. Among the most valuable features 
of the book are the statistical data for 1933 on such subjects 
as rail failures, crosstie renewals, and tie service records. 


Principles of Inland Transportation, by Stuart Daggett. 898 
pages, 9 in. by 6 in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. Price $4. 

This is a revised edition of Professor Daggett’s previous book of 
the same title which was published in 1928. The latter has been 
a standard textbook and the present work brings it down to 
date and materially enlarges it. All forms of transportation are 
again covered because the author remains persuaded “that these 
different mechanisms of transport are so closely connected with 
one another in the common task of moving people and goods, that 
it is no longer possible to understand the activities of any one of 
them without being cognizant, in some degree, of the work of 
the others also.” 

Outlining, in this edition’s preface, some departures which he 
has made from his original work Professor Daggett lists the 
omission of most of the discussions on economic geography. On 
the other hand certain sections of the book have been considerably 
enlarged such, for example, as those dealing with motor vehicles, 
street railways, aviation, railway rates and valuation. Also, there 
is included new treatment of old problems, together with a con- 
sideration of recent transport changes. Furthermore, aside from 
the foregoing, the author regarded the present an opportune 
time for revising the work because, from his own point of view, it 
permitted him “to speculate in more leisurely fashion concerning 
problems which he thinks are interesting and important, upon 
which the experience of recent years has thrown some light.” 
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Rail Net for Ten Months 
Totaled $391,234,826 


Return of 1.75 per cent compares with 
net of $398,823,841 or 1.77 
per cent in 1933 


Class I railroads for the first ten months 
of 1934 had a net railway operating income 
of $391,234,826, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 1.75 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment, according to reports com- 
piled by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
In the first ten months of 1933, their net 


the rate of 2.19 per cent. For the same 
period in 1933, their net was $240,536,290, 
or 2.28 per cent. Operating revenues in the 
Eastern district for ten months totalled 
$1,400,488,120, an increase of 5.5 per cent 
above the corresponding period in 1933, 
while operating expenses totalled $1,012,- 
118,050, an increase of 9.3 per cent. Class 
I railroads in the Eastern district for Octo- 
ber had a net of $24,791,300, compared 
with $27,792,315 in October, 1933. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for ten months had a net of $43,656,942, at 
the rate of 1.61 per cent. For the same 
period in 1933, their net amounted to $48,- 
931,139, at the rate of 1.77 per cent. Oper- 
ating revenues in the Southern district for 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Month of October 


Total operating revenues...........+sessseeeeee 
Titel GHEPREINE CRDPEMBES.c.. <occcessccsccccccees 
Taxes ..esseeese eee eceesecceeeeessceseesecses 
Net railway operating income..............++++- 
COTSRS TERI—OEF CORE. voce wccccccrcscccseves 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent.. 


Ten Months Ended October 31 


ae re 
Total operating eExpenses..........ccccccccccccs 
_ REET S/o LSE arenes ry 
Net railway operating income..............+..+: 
Operating ratio—per cent...........cccececccces 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent.. 


Per cent of 
Increase or 
1934 1933 Decrease 
whibtre leas $292,902,774 $294,351,521 0.5 Dec. 
A atieacees 212,571,743 204,713,070 3.8 
wieisleueian 20,646,435 21,260,570 2.9 Dec. 
pease 48,624,984 57,366,045 15.2 Dec. 
eacee nan 72.57 69.55 
ee ae 1.46 1.71 
<meta $2,756,973,536 $2,592,587,825 6.3 
atatacaaieds 2,048,849,186  1,870,595,233 9.5 
ciakede 209,389,781 220,894,173 5.2 Dec. 
Soil 391,234,826 398,823,841 1.9 Dec. 
pecwneee 74.32 72.15 
acount 1.75 1.77 








railway operating income was $398,823,841 
or 1.77 per cent. Operating revenues for 
the ten months totalled $2,756,973,536, com- 
pared with $2,592,587,825 for the same 
period in 1933, an increase of 6.3 per 
cent. Operating expenses for ten months 
amounted to $2,048,849,186, compared with 
$1,870,595,233 for the same period in 1933, 
an increase of 9.5 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the ten months paid 
$209,389,781 in taxes compared with $220,- 
894,173 for the same period in 1933, a de- 
crease of 5.2 per cent. For October, the 
tax bill amounted to $20,646,435, a decrease 
— or 2.9 per cent under October, 

Thirty-one Class I railroads failed to 
carn expenses and taxes in the first ten 
months of 1934, of which 9 were in the 
Eastern district, 7 in the Southern, and 15 
in the Western. 

Class I railroads for October had a net 
railway operating income of .$48,624,984, 
Which, for that month, was at the rate of 
146 per cent. In October, 1933, their net 
was $57,366,045, or 1.71 per cent. Operating 
revenues for October amounted to $292,- 
902,774 compared with $294,351,521 in Oc- 
tober, 1933, a decrease of 0.5 per cent. 
Operating expenses in October totalled 
$212,571,743, compared with $204,713,070 in 
the same month in 1933, an increase of 3.8 
per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for ten months had a net of $229,157,103, at 


ten months amounted to $340,777,099, an 
increase of 4.8 per cent above the same 
period in 1933, while operating expenses 
totalled $263,518,766, an increase of 8.5 per 
cent. Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for October had a net of $4,108,863, 
compared with $5,336,078 in October, 1933. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for the first ten months in 1934 had a net 
of $118,420,781, at the rate of 1.29 per cent. 
For the same ten months in 1933, they had 
a net of $109,356,412, at the rate of 1.18 per 
cent. Operating revenues in the Western 
district for ten months amounted to $1,015,- 
708,317, an increase of 8.1 per cent above 
the same period in 1933, while operating ex- 
penses totalled $773,212,370 an increase of 
10.2 per cent. For October, the railroads in 
the Western district reported a net of $19,- 
724,821. The same roads in October, 1933, 
had a net of $24,237,652. 


Cleveland Terminal Sued for Payment 
on Land 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie has insti- 
tuted suit against the Cleveland Union 
Terminal Company and five other corpora- 
tions, the New York Central; the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, the 
Vaness Company and the Union Terminals 
Building Company, to recover payment for 
land now used by the new union ter- 
minal. 
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Shippers V oice Opposition 


to Freight Rate Increase 


Final hearings in Ex Parte 115 were 
expected to be concluded 
before end of week 


The final hearing in Ex Parte No. 115, 
on the application of the railroads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to increase freight rates, before 
Commissioner C. B. Aitchison, was ex- 
pected to be concluded before the end of 
the week and oral arguments before the 
full commission are to be heard beginning 
on January 9. Briefs are to be filed by 
January 4 and reply briefs by January 24. 
The final hearing at Washington was be- 
gun on November 26 and after nearly a 
day had been devoted to cross-examination 
of railroad witnesses who had testified at 
the initial hearing in October, testimony 
was begun on behalf of shippers opposing 
the increase who had not been heard at the 
western hearings. Over two days were 
devoted to the evidence of the lumber 
interests, who put in an elaborate case in 
opposition to any rate advance and taking 
the position that the railroads would ob- 
tain better results by reducing rates. This 
was followed by over three days of testi- 
mony on behalf of the coal interests, both 
anthracite and bituminous, who had also 
prepared a very elaborate opposition, and 
then by group of fruit and vegetable ship- 
pers. Meanwhile a large number of mis- 
cellaneous shippers were heard in two 
separate hearings before Examiners Mc- 
Grath and Witters. 

Commissioner Aitchison has succeeded in 
condensing the hearings in this case into 
a shorter space of time than has ever be- 
fore been devoted to a similar proceeding 
by ruling out a great deal of argumenta- 
tive testimony, requiring the filing of pre- 
pared statements without reading, and by 
bringing about a co-ordination of the cross- 
examination to reduce duplication. As a 
result a large part of the record consists 
of statistical exhibits prepared to get into 
the record facts that can be used in the 
preparation of briefs and in arguments to 
be heard by all the commissioners. There 
was comparatively little discussion of rail- 
road finances or in disputation of the rail- 
road evidence, but a large amount of testi- 
mony as to the depressed condition of the 
industries and some demands for a reduc- 
tion in railroad fixed charges. The prin- 
cipal points made in opposition to the rail- 
road proposals, as in the other hearings, 
were that commodity prices have been re- 
duced while freight rates are still generally 
at a relatively high level; that higher rates 
will lead to further diversion of traffic to 
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truck and water transportation and in many 
instances will tend to stimulate the use of 
substitute commodities produced at a 
shorter distance from the point of con- 
sumption. 

Wilson Compton, general manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, said that a rate increase would 
“disproportionately increase the barriers 
to the resumption of general building ac- 
tivity.” He said that a larger percentage 
of lumber now moving by rail is being 
shipped on rates two or three times, or 
more, the mill price of the lumber itself 
and that freight rate discrimination against 
lumber had resulted in substitution of other 
materials totaling, in the last 15 years, 
more than 10,000,000 average carloads of 
lumber. He said that present rail trans- 
portation costs for lumber are from one 
and one-fourth to four times the cost for 
competing materials, per ton. 

A large number of witnesses appeared 
for the coal industry. A. B. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the Anthracite Coal Producers’ 
Association, said that the industry is in 
no condition to stand a rate increase and 
that 90 per cent of the anthracite tonnage 
would be subjected to an increase of at 
least 30 cents a ton under the railroad pro- 
posal, which he said would lead to a fur- 
ther loss of markets and stimulate the 
practice of trucking direct from mines to 
consumers. He said the industry does not 
welcome the change to truck transporta- 
tion, which operates in competition with 
the dealer as well as the railroad, but that 
many mining companies have been forced 
to the use of trucks. L. C. Madeira, ex- 
ecutive director of the Anthracite Insti- 
tute, gave an estimate that 4,600,000 tons of 
anthracite is being hauled by trucks an- 
nually and said that a large part of this is 
stolen from the property of the coal com- 
panies by the unemployed and sold at low 
prices to truckers. John D. Battle, sec- 
retary of the National Coal Association, 
presented a mass of statistical data re- 
garding the situation of the bituminous 
coal industry and its rate situation and 
numerous other witnesses testified that 
higher rates would decrease the use of coal 
and lead to greater use of competitive sub- 
stitutes, while a large part of their evidence 
related to the effects on the competitive 
adjustment of rates which would result 
from the application of the proposed in- 
creases. 

A large part of Tuesday afternoon was 
taken up with Commissioner Aitchison’s 
efforts to keep out of the record a large 
part of the testimony offered or read by 
Cloyd W. Miller, president of the Hickory 
Clay Products Company, Mineral City, 
Ohio, who has been bombarding the news- 
papers, the commission, the President, and 
others ever since the rate. petition was 
filed with statements attributing the busi- 
ness depression mainly to the fact that 
freight rates have not been reduced to the 
levels to which the depression has forced 
prices and generally criticizing the railroad 
managements and the government. He had 
prepared a lengthy statement, most of 
which Commissioner Aitchison ruled out 
as fast as he heard it as irrelevant, in- 
competent, or argumentative, but the pro- 
cess of explaining to Mr. Miller the dif- 
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ference between evidentiary facts and 
“curbstone reactions,” hearsay, or quota- 
tions from magazines took a long time. 


York Locomotive of B. & O. to Be 
Placed in Chicago Museum 


The full-size working model of the York 
locomotive which the Baltimore & Ohio 
exhibited at a Century of Progress, has 
been presented to the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry. The original of 
the York was constructed in 1831 and 
was the first locomotive to be put in actual 
service on the Baltimore & Ohio following 
the demonstration of the practicability of 
steam power by Peter Cooper with his 
“Tom Thumb” locomotive in 1830. Other 
equipment of the Baltimore & Ohio dis- 
played at the Fair was returned to Hale- 
thorpe, Md., in a special train. 


Suspension of Refrigerator Car 
Tariffs Lifted 


On petition of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, which made its first ap- 
pearance before the commission in this 
proceeding, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on December 3 vacated and set 
aside its order of October 31 in which it 
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had suspended tariffs filed by the railroads 
in which they proposed to reserve to them- 
selves the exclusive right to furnish re- 
frigerator cars through their own owner- 
ship or through arrangements with the 
owners of private cars. The tariffs had 
been filed by the roads in compliance with 
the commission’s findings following an in- 
vestigation of practices in the handling of 
privately owned refrigerator cars. The 
commission also cancelled a hearing as- 
signed for December 17 at Chicago in the 
case. 


Net Deficit For Nine Months Exceeds 
Last Year’s 


Class I railroads for the first nine 
months of this year had a net deficit after 
charges of $37,065,314, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly 
compilation of selected income and balance- 
sheet items. This compares with a net 
deficit of $36,983,675 for the corresponding 
period of 1933. For the month of Septem- 
ber there was a net deficit of $2,003,582, 
as compared with a net income of $17,- 
028,325 for September, 1933. Total cur- 
rent assets as of September 30 amounted to 
$1,062,553,568, while the total current lia- 
bilities amounted to $1,396,733,539. The 
summary follows: 


SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 143 reports (Form IBS) representing 149 steam railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of September 
1934 1933 


For the nine months of 


Income Items 1934 1933 
$41,020,486 $60,608,882 1. Net railway operating income........ $342,609,754  $341,457,795 
13,071,454 13,137,696 DIE Sb Gcirnes tence cticedccee 127,206,785 129,105,921 
54,091,940 73,746,578 3. EE  adacs ckesbeeeasees 469,816,539 470,563,716 
11,217,270 10,953,414 4. Rent for lensed reads ...cccccccccece 100,237,989 99,483,189 
43,346,341 44,106,932 S. Emberest Gemuctions 2... ccccccccvccecve 390,829,336 398,135,752 
1,531,911 1,657,907 CS CID. os cccccacccces sess 15,814,528 9,928,450 
56,095,522 56,718,253 ae "TUNE GROMEEIEMS occ cniviecccveceee 506,881,853 507,547,391 
d 2,003,582 17,028,325 ee eee d 37,065,314 d 36,983,675 
9. Dividend declarations (from income 
and surplus): 

1,816,975 6,588,946 9-01. On common stock ........... 62,811,128 51,366,189 
eennte 831,782 9-02. On preferred stock .......... 12,663,350 11,020,928 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Selected Asset Items 


10. Investments in stocks, bonds. etc., other than those of affiliated 


Balance at end of September 
1934 1933 








CIE, SHUR FUE Ts ese icciec doses seresiescvrseoes $760,046,393 $754,016,191 
0 EESTI OLS ae TT TT RT $312,122,180  $332,782,118 
ee I i Si whee eweweadenee ene niatiebeucime 38,022,965 41,092,100 
Oe ee eer eer ree ee 40,290,412 50,679,529 
a a eR ea ai an te ucdaday ichoahareiaiaw 6: 4.arwilesd a asin elolereia oes 56,568,832 38,087,148 
ee Se ee eee Geren eer ae 6,705,095 10,289,094 
16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable........--..+s.eeeeecees 50,000,473 49,922,258 
17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors...........++- 46,236,421 44,340,749 
33. Biisceiianeous accounts receivable .....cccccsccesccvcccsccccceces 151,492,945 134,782,107 
aCe a iis age ale UN bd bebime'e HeeeeeiEaie Hs 308,288,592 292,701,207 
Se. BUCO GEE GOVIRORED TOCEIVADNES 6... ccccccicvcccccncccccecescese 44,991,559 40,931,214 
ee nee Sic ota eKegeteceeet eves ades bbeaele ers 3,510,824 2,866,915 
Be EE GID 66.66 wav cic:dbe cn ccdnisns ndccbeticetecsesdeys 4,323,270 4,719,385 
23. pe 8 eRe eee ee ee $1,062,553,568 $1,043,193,824 





Selected Liability Items 


24. Funded debt maturing within 6 months*..... 


, eT SE eee 
c and car-service balances payable...... 
ere 


26. Trafh 
27. Audited accounts and wages 


28. Miscellaneous accounts. yom SEES Ree or 
, Oe ee rere eee 


30. Dividends matured unpaid.............. 
31. Funded debt matured unpaid............ 
32. Unmatured dividends declared 
33.. Unmatured interest accrued............. 
34. Unmatured rents accrued............... 


SB. SR GOONS TRNIOB 66 vc cccéscecccsescc 
36. Total current liabilities (items 25 to 35) 


37. Tax liability (Account 771): 
37-01. U 


— Government taxes..........- 
37-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


ee 


ee | 





$106,122,945 
$295,518,049 


$120,334,739 
$338,242,425 














aera ee 66,368,439 68,261,232 
5 ORE RS ee 217,656,119 203,258,268 
Reena ci aagiah areca ate este 62,894,999 57,837,378 
ONE ee OY ea 304,435,466 223,607,899 
16,211,046 15,278,621 

274,433,153 98,165,292 

1,123,121 $33,523 

107,560,626 107,756,376 

31,451,376 29,193,062 

ESET OD TE Os 19,081,145 17,907,658 
bala ilaia lO acd acca $1,396,733,539 $1,160,341,734 
Bs series, i a ee $31,705,294 $33,292,290 
CERES CRG Ee 164,192,119 179,422,282 


* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 


that in Account 764. 


Funded debt matured unpaid) within 6 months after close of month of repott. 


Includes obligations which mature less than 2 years after date of issue. 


d Deficit. 
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“Self-Liquidating” Grade Crossing 
Program Suggested by Ickes 

A program of grade crossing elimination to 
the amount of $300,000,000 to $400,000,000, 
to be financed by the federal government, as 
an important item in a big public works pro- 
gram for next year was suggested by Public 
Works Administrator H. L. Ickes, according 
to press dispatches from Warm Springs, Ga., 
on December 3, reporting an interview with 
Mr. Ickes following conferences with the 
President. Mr. Ickes was also quoted as 
suggesting that such a program be made 
“self-liquidating” by the imposition of 
special taxes on railroad passenger tickets, 
on freight, and on automobiles and gaso- 
line. Up to date there has appeared no 
mimeographed official interpretation of the 
verbal interview. 

Mr. Ickes, Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins, Treasury officials, and others have 
been in conference with the President on 
plans for a huge public works or work- 
relief program for next year, which have 
been in process of development in Wash- 
ington for several weeks. According to 
officials the idea is to “take up the slack” 
until private capital recovers from scares 
thrown into it by previous efforts in the 
same direction and by some of the numer- 
ous new schemes proposed. In all of the 
reports of such planning grade crossing 
elimination and an extensive program of 
low-cost housing have had a _ prominent 
place although no announcements as to the 
size or scope of such a program have been 
made and the President has warned news- 
paper correspondents that anything they 
write on the subject before his message to 
Congress in January is liable to be wrong. 
In the housing field a controversy has 
already arisen as to how much subsidized 
slum-clearance and subsistence-home con- 
struction could be undertaken by the gov- 
ernment without interfering with the suc- 
cess of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s purpose to stimulate home-building 
by private capital. 

The reported statement by Mr. Ickes 
suggesting special taxes to pay back the 
money expended on grade crossings brings 
out into the open a plan which has been 
rumored in Washington for some time as 
among those under consideration. It has 
been understood that Mr. Ickes had been 
convinced that if it is desired to create 
much employment through grade crossing 
elimination it will be necessary for the 
federal government to finance it, but some 
of his advisers have been trying to find 
ways of getting some of the money back. 
One suggestion was that part of it be 
loaned to the railroads. Another has been 
that, because new roads and the growth of 
highway transportation have added to the 
grade crossing problem so rapidly, the cost 
might be defrayed by a special tax on 
motor traffic. Mr. Ickes was also quoted as 
Saying that there are some projects which 
are “self-liquidating in a broader social 
sense” but that with the exception of cer- 
tain federal projects which the government 
has always carried on he favored confining 
public works to those from which “you get 
your dough back.” 

No definite announcement as to the pro- 
gram is expected until about the time Con- 
8ress assembles and the President is ready 
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to go before it with his proposals for legis- 
lation and appropriations. 


Railroads Organize to Expedite Grade 
Separation Projects 


To expedite the formation of plans for 
the elimination of railway-highway grade 
crossings, made possible by the proposed 
setting aside of federal funds for the work, 
the Association of American Railroads 
has appointed a policy and an executive 
committee to function for the railroads. 

The policy committee will deal with the 
various government departments and agen- 
cies interested in appropriations for elimi- 
nation work. It consists of J. J. Pelley, 
president of the association; R. V. Flet- 
cher, vice-president and general counsel; 
J. R. Downes, vice-president of the opera- 
tions and maintenance department; M. J. 
Gormley, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, and R. E. Dougherty, vice-president 
of the New York Central. 

The executive committee, the members 
of which have been selected from various 
railroads, will serve as a point of contact 
between the railroads and the policy com- 
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gineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

; J. L. Haugh, vice-president of the 
Union Pacific; C. F. Loweth, chief en- 
gineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific; T. J. Skillman, chief engineer 
of the Pennsylvania; J. E. Willoughby, 
chief engineer of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
and S. L. Wonson, assistant chief engineer 
of the Missouri Pacific. 

To provide a more effective contact 
with the highway departments of the vari- 
ous states as well as with the district en- 
gineers of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, chief engineers or other 
railway engineering officers have been se- 
lected to serve as “state chairmen” and 
will act as the executive committee’s rep- 
resentatives in the various states. These 
state chairmen are listed in the accom- 
panying table: 

Special efforts are now being directed 
to the assignment of a definite P.W.A. 
allotment for the elimination and protec- 
tion of public highway-railway grade 
crossings in the form of a direct grant 
to cover the cost of the construction work 
to be made available for bids and ready 








Alabama, R. D. Tobien, engineer m.w., Southern, Birmingham, Ala. 
Arizona, M. C. Blanchard, chief engr., coast lines, A.T.&S.F., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Arkansas, R. E. Warden engr. pub. impvt., | & a A Little Rock, Ark. 
California, W. H. Kirkbride, chief engr., Southern Pacific, San Francisco, Cal. 
Colorado, A. Ridgway, chief engr., D.&R.G.W., Denver, Col. 
Connecticut and i 

Rhode Island, E. E. Oviatt, chief engr., N.Y.N.H.&H., New Haven, Conn. 
Delaware, E. B. Temple, chief engr., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Florida, L. C. Frohman, chief engr., F. E. C., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Georgia, H. F. ane. asst. chief engr., Cent. of Ga., Savannah, Ga. _ 
Idaho and Utah, B. H. Tr, chief engr., OS.L., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Illinois, C. F. Loweth, chief engr. C.M.ST.P.&P., . Chicago 

Indiana, I. W. Geer, chief engr. 'N.W. Region, Pennsylvania, Chicago 

Towa, R. H. Ford, asst. chief engr., C.R.L&P. Chicago _ 
Kansas, H. W. Wagner, chief engr., East Lines, A.T.&S.F., Topeka, Kan. 
Kentucky, G. R. Smiley, chief engr., L.&N., Louisville, Ky. 
Louisiana, E. F. Mitchell, chief engr., T.&P., Dallas, Tex. 
Maine and 

New Hamp., W. J. Backes, chief engr., B.&M., Boston, Mass. 
Maryland, H. A. Lane, chief engr., B.&0., Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts, G. A. Kirley, chief engr., B.&A., Boston, Mass. 
Michigan, G. H. Harris, chief engr., MC., Detroit, Mich. 
Minnesota, Bernard Blum, chief engr., N.P., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mississippi, A. F. Blaess, chief engr., EC., Chicago 

Missouri, F. G. Jonah, chief engr., St.L.-S.F., St Louis, Mo. 
Montanna and 
North Dakota, C. M. Nye, asst. chief engr., G.N., St. Paul, Minn. 
Nebraska, H. C. Mann, chief engr., U.P.System. Omaha, Neb. 
Nevada, T. L. Phillips, prin. asst. el AS San Francisco, Cal. 
New Jersey, A. E. Owen, chief engr. C.R.R. of N.J., Jersey City, N. J. 
New Mexico, W. W. Kelly, chief ae, West Lines, A.T.&S.F., Amarillo, Tex. 
New York, J. W. Pfau, chief engr., }. Bg ON New York 

No. Carolina and ; 

Virginia, J. B. Akers, asst. chief engr., Southern, Washington, D. C. 
Ohio, Hadley Baldwin, special engr., C.C.C.&St.L., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oklahoma, A.N. Reece, chief engr., CS., : Kansas City, Mo. 
Oregon, C. F. Thomas, res. engr., Southern Pacific, Portland, Ore. 
Pennsylvania, E. B. Temple, chief engr., E. Reg., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. Carolina, W. D. Faucette, chief engr., S.A.L., Norfolk, Va. 

§. Dakota, H. E. Barlow, chief engr., C.St.P.M.&0., St. Paul, Minn. 
Tennessee, G. F. Blackie, chief engr., N.C.&St.L., | Nashville, Tenn. 
Texas, C. S. Kirkpatrick, chief engr., Gulf Coast Lines, Houston, Tex. 
Vermont, R. D. Garner, chief engr., Cent. Vt., St. Albans, Vt. 
Washington, Frederick Mears, asst. chief engr., pag Northern, Seattle, Wash. 
West Virginia, W. P. Wiltsee, chief engr., W., Roanoke, Va. 
Wisconsin, C. T. Dike, chief engr., &: '&N.W., Chicago _ 
Wyoming, G. J. Adamson, chief engr., Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb. 








mittee in respect to all matters pertaining 
to the setting aside of public funds. It 
has been in contact with the government 
officers on proposals for expediting and 
enlarging the program of grade separation 
and protection under federal grants and has 
furnished information regarding various 
projects to the Bureau of Public Roads. The 
members of the executive committee are: 
General chairman, R. H. Ford, assistant 
chief engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; W. J. Backes, chief engineer 
of the Boston & Maine; R. E. Dougherty, 
vice-president of the New York Central; 
W. D. Faucette, chief engineer of the Sea- 
board Air Line; G. W. Harris, chief en- 


to contract within 30, 60 and 90-day 
periods. It is desired that the railways 
undertake promptly to ascertain and report 
by states and counties the number of such 
existing public highway-railway grade 
crossings on their various lines and the 
approximate amount of money it will cost 
to eliminate by grade separations or to 
protect these crossings and, separately, the 
number of crossings that can be closed, 
abandoned or avoided by highway reloca- 
tion, the locations to include crossings of 
city streets and county roads, as well as 
state highways. In detail the information 
required is as follows: 

(1) Ascertain by actual check the num- 
ber of existing highway-railway grade 
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crossings by states on the various lines 
of railways, recommended for inclusion in 
such program. 

(2) Classify the grade crossing loca- 
tions separately for high speed and sec- 
ondary traffic lines by state and county 
jurisdictions, in priority order of their 
importance for elimination with regard to 
relative hazard, based upon the knowledge 
and experience of railway operating offi- 
cers. 

(3) Prepare a statement for each clas- 
sification of crossings in each state, show- 
ing by suitable indication the location by 
counties, together with the estimated cost 
of the work. 

(4) Prepare a system map of each 
railway, showing high-speed heavy traffic 
lines, distinguished from secondary traffic 
lines, the purpose being to determine to 
what extent, if possible, it would be de- 
sirable to concentrate upon first clearing 
the high-speed heavy traffic routes from 
traffic hazards. State lines are to be in- 
dicated on this map. 


Club Meeting 


The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting at the Transportation Club, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, on Thurs- 
day evening, December 13. This will be 
the annual associate members’ holiday en- 
tertainment. 


Valuation for Taxation 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States holds that the Chicago & North 
Western was not entitled to an injunction 
against the treasurers of four counties in 
Wyoming restraining them from collecting 
part of the taxes levied on its property in 
these counties on the ground of overas- 
sessment. 

The court found nothing in the record 
to suggest any lack of good faith of the 
State Board of Equalization in ascertain- 
ing the value of the property. Overvalu- 
ation resulting from mere error of judg- 
ment will not support a claim of discrimi- 
nation. The ascertainment of the value 
of a railway system, the court said, is not 
governed by any fixed and definite rule. 
Nothing was found to show that the use 
which the State Board made of relative 
mileage to ascertain the value of the rail- 
road’s property in Wyoming was arbi- 
trary, unreasonable or erroneous or that 
the property was arbitrarily overvalued. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Butler. Decided 
Nov. 5, 1934. 


New Haven to Exhibit a “Progress 
Special” 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
will exhibit at several points along its line 
a special train—The Progress Special— 
which shows the progress of passenger car 
construction, having units from early de- 
signs when gas lighting was employed and 
from various other stages up to and in- 
cluding the present streamlined coach 
period. The train will be exhibited at 
Boston, Mass., December 10, later at 
Providence, R. I., New London, Conn., 
New Haven and Bridgeport. On Thurs- 
day, December 13 it will be on exhibition 
from 10 a.m. until 10 p.m. at Grand 
Central terminal, New York. Members 
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and guests of the New York Railroad 
Club attending the annual dinner of the 
club at the Commodore Hotel on that date 
are invited to visit the train. The train 
will later be on exhibition at Waterbury, 
Conn., Hartford and Springfield, Mass. 


Railroad Credit Corporation Has 
Returned 27 Per Cent 


The Railroad Credit Corporation, through 
liquidating distributions made since the ter- 
mination of its lending period in June 1, 1933, 
has returned $19,891,184 or 27 per cent of 
the net emergency freight revenues collected 
by it, according to a report as to its financial 
condition filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Of this amount $8,742,797 
was in cash and $11,148,387 in credits on 
obligations due the corporation. The Rail- 
road Credit Corporation has made twelve 
liquidating distributions, the last one hav- 
ing been made on November 30, 1934, in 
the amount of $1,471,386, or two per cent 
of the fund. Collections by the corpora- 
tion in November totaled $681,971, of 
which $627,369, was paid in reduction of 
loans, $54,602, in payment of interest, and 
from miscellaneous sources. 


Rail and Water Rate Hearing 
Postponed 


Hearing on the case of the Pacific 
Coastwise Conference versus the Great 
Northern, et al., scheduled to have been 
heard on December 4 at San Francisco, 
before representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been postponed 
for 60 days on request of the conference. 
The conference is protesting reductions in 
all-rail rates from San Francisco and 
other California points to “Inland Empire” 
points, which would tend to divert traffic 
from the present water-rail and rail-water- 
rail routes. In the meantime, negotia- 
tions will be undertaken between the con- 
ference and the railroads in an effort to 
reach a common understanding. North 
Pacific ports, which have contended that 
an adequate differential should be main- 
tained between all-rail and water-rail or 
rail-water-rail rates, had intervened in the 
case and in the event negotiations are not 
consummated satisfactorily, they will be 
given ample notice of a new date of hear- 
ing before the commission. 


Eastern Roads Modify Baggage 
Charges 


Many new baggage-checking conveni- 
ences free of charge, and others at sub- 
stantial savings, will be offered to trav- 
elers after December 15 by railroads op- 
erating in Trunk Line and Central Pas- 
senger Association territories, according 
to a statement issued on December 3 by 
C. L. Hunter, chairman, passenger depart- 
ment, Trunk Line Association. The re- 
ductions and modifications will be along 
the lines of those which became effective 
December 1 on Western railroads, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of November 
24, page 657. 

Such articles as baby carriages, go-carts, 
velocipedes and tricycles, which are at 
present considered excess baggage, will 
under the new set-up be handled without 
additional charge as regular baggage. 
Camping and sports equipment will be 
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similarly treated and present restrictions 
as to shape and additional charges for 
oversize trunks will be generally abolished. 
Also, the maximum weight for single 
pieces of baggage will be increased from 
250 Ib. to 300 1b., but present value and 
weight limits on baggage transported free 
of charge will be continued. 

The rate for transporting dogs, cats or 
birds will be 50 per cent lower while stor- 
age charges at stations on both trunks and 
hand baggage will also be considerably re- 
duced ; and the list of destinations to which 
baggage may be checked for delivery direct 
to hotels or residences “at a moderate 
charge” will also be greatly enlarged. 


Lang Appointed Chairman of 
T. & N. O. 


Appointment of Col. Malcolm Lang, of 
Haileybury, as new chairman of the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario, was an- 
nounced last week in Toronto by Premier 
Mitchell Hepburn, 

Mr. Hepburn said he would withdraw 
from the commission, on which he had 
agreed to serve only until it was organized, 
and that Arthur G. Slaght and Armand 
Racine would also drop out eventually. 

Salary of the new chairman will be $10,- 
000 a year at present as fixed by statute, 
the Premier said, but legislation will be 
introduced at the next session of the pro- 
vincial Legislature to lower this amount. 

Charles Gallagher will be asked to re- 
main on the commission, the Premier said, 
Mr. Racine, who conducted the inquiry 
into the administration of the railway will 
continue only until reorganization is com- 
pleted. 

“We are entirely satisfied with the work 
of A. H. Cavanagh,” said the Premier, re- 
ferring to the recently-appointed general 
manager of the road. 


Mediation Board Certifies Employee 
Representation 


The National Mediation Board has is- 
sued a number of additional certifications 
in cases of disputes as to the organiza- 
tions authorized to represent railway em- 
ployees under the Railway Labor Act, as 
follows : 

That the National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association has been designated 
to represent the engine room employees 
of the marine department of the Reading 
employed at the port of New York. 

That the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen has been designated to represent 
the switchmen employees of the St. Paul 
Bridge & Terminal yard. 

That the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks has been designated to 
represent the clerical and station forces of 
the Washington Terminal Company. 

That the Dining Car Employees’ Union, 
Local No. 372, has been designated to rep- 
resent the dining and cafe car cooks of 
the Union Pacific system, and that the Pro- 
tective Order of Dining Car Waiters, Lo- 
cal 465, has been designated to represent 
the dining car waiters of the system. 

That the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, has 
been designated to represent the crafts of 
machinists, boilermakers, black- 
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smiths, sheet metal workers and laborers 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 

That the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, has 
been designated to represent the mechan- 
ical department employees of the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern and the Gulf Coast 
Lines. 

That the American Train Dispatchers’ 
Association has been designated to repre- 
sent the train directors and operators of 
the Dayton Union. 


Traffic Clubs Resolution Sent to 
President 


A resolution adopted by the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at San Francisco, 
Calif., on June 12, in which the views of 
the association are expressed with refer- 
ence to filling vacancies on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been sent to 
President Roosevelt by the association. 
The resolution “declares for a return to 
the policy of interstate commerce regula- 
tion by and through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be composed of men 
chosen for their duties because of their 
qualifications. Regulation of interstate 
commerce, to be fair and successful, must 
be by disinterested men, properly equipped 
for the task, and without political preju- 
dice or interference of any sort.” The 
letter of transmittal, sent by President H. 
W. Roe, traffic manager of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum Corporation, also states: 
“The term of Patrick J. Farrell expires at 
the end of this year and in filling this 
vacancy I sincerely trust that the views 
of our organization will be given your 
very careful and serious consideration.” 


3,080 Freight Cars On Order 


Class I railroads of the United States on 
November 1 had 3,080 new freight cars on 
order, according to reports received by the 
Association of American Railroads. On 
the same day last year 127 new freight cars 
were on order and on the same date two 
years ago, there were 2,465. The railroads 
on November 1 this year also had 34 new 
steam locomotives and 101 new electric lo- 
comotives on order. New steam locomo- 
tives on order on November 1, 1933, totaled 
one, and on the same date in 1932, there 
were three. No figures are available to 
show the number of new electric locomo- 
tives on order in previous years. 

In the first ten months of 1934, the rail- 
roads installed 21,671 new freight cars. 
In the same period last year, 1,872 new 
Cars were placed in service and for the 
Same period two years ago, the total num- 
ber installed was 2,799. Twenty-two new 
steam locomotives and sixteen new electric 
locomotives were placed in service in the 
first ten months this year. The railroads 
in the first ten months of 1933 installed one 
hew steam locomotive and 37 in the cor- 
responding period in 1932. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included in the 
above figures. 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 
August, 1934 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
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dents for the month of August, now in 
preparation for the printer, will show: 


: 8 Months 
Month of ended 
August with August 
Item 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Number of train acci- 
dents: 
, Ae 479 525 4,123 3,626 
(At highway grade 
—_ included 
SO eee 16 16 91 86 
Number of casualties in 
train, train - service 
and nontrain acci- 
dents: 
Trespassers: 
i eer 326 334 1,853 1,889 
ee eee 397. 541 2,251 2,877 
Passengers on trains: 
Killed ...... pokes 2 11 17 18 
TRUER cccccsece 205 199 1,175 1,030 
Empl duty: 
7a... oh ae 50 61 366 319 
eer 1,438 1,408 11,385 10,061 
All other nontrespas- 
sers:* 
Killed ..ccwecs woo 295 200 35087 350) 
ee See 506 536 4,120 3,463 
Total—All classes of 
ersons: 
Killed iw ckeweeine 513 586 3,273 3,237 
Insured ..ccccece 2,546 2,684 18,931 17,431 


* Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. otal 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all 
classes of persons, including both trespassers 
and nontrespassers, were as follows: 

2 ree 124 165 951 916 
Injured ......-.. 298 327 2,611 2,055 


Rates on Non-Ferrous Metals Found 
Generally Reasonable 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
December 5 made public its report and order 
in Part 12 of the general rate structure 
investigation, relating to rates on non- 
ferrous metals, finding that the rates on 
ores and concentrates of non-ferrous metals 
and on copper, lead, and zinc in the several 
districts throughout the United States as a 
whole are less than maximum reasonable 
rates but not less than minimum reasonable 
rates. In view of the existing conditions in 
the metals industry, no general revision is 
recommended at this time. The rule of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western by which it 
establishes rates on ores and concentrates 
based upon gross values instead of net 
values was found unjust and unreasonable 
and the rates on copper bullion from points 
in Arizona, except Clarkdale, to Los 
Angeles Harbor, Calif., were found un- 
reasonable. A rate of $8.50 per ton was 
found reasonable as a maximum. Com- 
modity rates on copper, brass, and bronze 
articles between points in official territory 
were found to be depressed rates. Rates 
proposed by the carriers for application on 
such articles and others in I. and S. No. 
3376 were found justified as maxima and 
the maintenance of existing rates lower 
than maxima to meet competition by motor 
trucks and water carriers was found to be 
justified. 


Canadian Roads in October 


The Canadian Pacific reported net earn- 
ings for October of $4,100,679, as com- 
pared with $4,058,447 in October of last 
year, an increase of $42,232. Gross for 
the month was $12,752,349, an increase of 
$767,852 over 1933, while operating ex- 
penses at $8,651,670 indicated an increase 
of $725,620. 

For the ten months ended with October, 
net earnings amounted to $17,770,786, as 
compared with $14,029,898 for the same 
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period of 1933, representing an increase of 
$3,740,888. Gross for the ten-month period 
was $103,652,668, an increase of $9,685,641 
over last year, while operating expenses at 
$85,881,881 showed an increase of $5,944,- 
753. 

Following are comparative gross earn- 
ings, expenses and net earnings for the 
month of October and for the ten months 
ended with October : 








OCTOBER 

1934 1933 Inc, 
ee eee $12,752,349 $11,984,497 $767,852 
PEM a000% 8,651,670 7,926,050 725,620 
BE vines $4,100,679 $4,058,447 $42,232 

TEN MONTHS 

1934 1933 Inc, 
OR icwes $103,652,668 $93,967,027 $9,685,641 
ee 85,881,881 79,937,128 5,944,753 
TOE Sinaweee $17,770,786 $14,029,898 $3,740,888 





* Includes pensions. 


The earnings statement of the Canadian 
National for October shows substantial in- 
creases in gross and net earnings as com- 
pared with last year. Gross for the month 
was $15,803,292, a gain of $1,140,978 over 
1933, while net earnings rose from $2,- 
542,586 to $2,809,429, an increase of $266,- 
844. 

For the ten months of 1934 ended with 
October, a similar showing is reported. 
Gross for the period was $137,766,001, an 
increase of $14,887,407 over a year ago. 
Expenses rose by $8,385,431 to $127,814,- 
067, leaving ten months’ net at $9,951,934, 
an increase of $6,501,976 over the $3,449,- 
958 reported for the first ten months of 
1933. 

Following are comparative gross earn- 
ings, expenses and net earnings for the 
month of October, and for the ten months: 








OCTOBER 

1934 1933 Inc. 
Op. rev.... $15,803,292 $14,662,314 $1,140,978 
“Op. exp... 12,993,863 12,119,728 874,134 
Net rev.... $2,809,429 $2,542,586 $226,844 

TEN MONTHS 

1934 1933 Ine, 
Op. rev....$137,766,001 $122,878,594 $14,887,407 
*Op. exp... 127,814,067 119,428,636 8,385,431 
Net rev. ... $9,951,934 $3,449,958 $6,501,976 





* Includes pensions. 


I. C. C. Regulations for Transport 
of Dangerous Articles by Truck 


Having found in a law passed back in 
1921, an amendment to the transportation 
of explosives act, a certain measure of 
jurisdiction over motor trucks, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has just is- 
sued a series of regulations, to become 
effective on March 1, 1935, governing the 
transportation of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles on public highways by 
motor truck or other vehicle, including spe- 
cifications for shipping containers. Unlike 
most of the laws administered by the com- 
mission, which apply generally to common 
carriers by railroad, this law applies to 
“common carriers engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce.” Following . hearings 
held earlier in the year pursuant to an 
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order of May 7, the commission has pre- 
scribed the regulations “to minimize the 
dangers to life and property incident to the 
necessary transportation on public high- 
ways of explosives and other dangerous 
articles, by motor trucks or other vehicles 
of common carriers engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce.” It is made the duty 
of each such carrier, and of each shipper 
of such articles via such carriers, to make 
the regulations effective and to fully in- 
struct their employees in relation thereto. 
“The transportation of dangerous explo- 
sives,” the regulations say, “on public high- 
ways by motor truck or other vehicle 
presents hazards to the public which are 
peculiar to this service and should be 
avoided by every practicable means. The 
regulations herein are general in character, 
and are minimum requirements. The dif- 
ferent states, cities, or other proper author- 
ities may therefore attach additional re- 
quirements that are not inconsistent with 
the regulations herein published.” 


Need for Truck Regulation in 
Canada Cited 


Highway transportation in competition 
with Canadian railways has a field of its 
own and is here to stay, but concurrent 
with this development truck transport will 
require its own type of regulation, S. W. 
Fairweather, director of the Bureau of 
Economics of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, declared in an address before the 
Traffic Club in Montreal last week. 

Asserting that Canada’s railway devel- 
opment has been amply justified by the 
resulting growth of national wealth, and 
in this sense there is no railway problem, 
Mr. Fairweather expressed faith that the 
volume of traffic in the country will re- 
turn to pre-depression levels, and said that 
because the railway is from the engineer- 
ing standpoint the most efficient form of 
land transportation, it must remain in the 
future as it has in the past the dominant 
feature of such transport in Canada. 

In what he termed “a new deal for the 
railways under modern conditions,’ Mr. 
Fairweather said future developments will 
include streamlined trains, air-condition- 
ing, re-drafting of rate structures, speed- 
ing of schedules, special consideration to 
consistent patrons, block contracts for 
specific shippers without regard to dis- 
tance, and specialized service for individual 
users. 

But while railways will thus develop 
despite the growth of highway transpor- 
tation, Mr. Fairweather felt truck traffic 
needs regulation in regard to public safety 
and the assessing of highway construction 
and maintenance costs on a fair basis to 
the users, and as a corollary that where 
highway transport comes in conflict with 
railway transport, the railway should be 
relieved of regulatory restrictions with re- 
gard to discrimination and the so-called 
fair and reasonable rate. 

With the introduction of highway com- 
petition, Mr. Fairweather confessed that 
the railways were at first slightly bewil- 
dered at the speediness of the onslaught. 
But since it is here to stay, the measure 
of the railway’s ultimate success depends 
on the degree of intelligence with which 
they meet the problem, he said. 
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Construction 





New York State Crossing Program 


The Public Service Commission of New 
York has announced its list of highway 
grade crossings on the railroads of the 
state which are to be considered for elimi- 
nation during 1935. The list includes 
projects on which the total estimated cost 
of the required work is $55,344,200, of 
which all but $1,375,500 applies to cross- 
ings carried over from 1934. The new 
projects are listed below: 


TOWN OR ESTIMATED 
CROSSING CITY COST 
New York Central 
County Rd. Copake $85,000 
McAlpin Lynns Falls 105,000 
Burtons- 

Wellington Nelson 8,000 
Statt Gates 138,000 
Railroad Ave. Macedon 165,000 

Pennsylvania 
Various Caneadea 150,000 
Delaware & Hudson 
Various Saranac Lake and 
Harrietstown 125,000 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Various Buffalo 300,000 
Lehigh Valley 
Dingens Buffalo 299,500 


$1,375,500 


The projects carried over from the 1934 
program follow: 


Estimated cost of new projects 


TOWN OR ESTIMATED 
CROSSING cre COST 
New York Central 
Ridge Rd. West Seneca $100,000 
Various Batavia 3,502,000 
Various Alexander 6,000 
East Hilton 280,000 
Verona Verona 170,000 
Various Phelps 421,000 
Bairds DeKalb 100,000 
Congress Schenectady 200,000 
Ashford Dobbs Ferry 300,000 
Various Attica ¥ 
Various Mt. Kisco 1,250,000 
Manville Pleasantville 650,000 
New York Central—Delaware & Hudson 
George Green Island 250,000 
N. Y. C.—Erie—L. V.—D. L. & W. 
Central Lancaster 800,000 
New York Central—Erie 
Various Niagara 12,500,000 
New York Central—New York, Ontario & Western 
Various Volney 50,000 
Pennsylvania—Baltimore & Ohio 
Chili Rochester 500,000 
Long Island 
Various Rockville Center, 
and Lynbrook 4,330,000 
Various Floral Park 3,000,000 
Various Freeport__ 5,150,000 
Various Garden City 2,700,000 
Various Babylon 2,150,000 
Delaware & Hudson 
Various Corinth 33,500 
Various Ballston Spa, Saratoga 
Springs, Wilton 
North Umberland 
: and Moreau 8,225,000 
Various Watervliet 250,000 
Erie 
Various Dunkirk 1,200 
Mechanic Lancaster 5,000 
County Rd. Alexander 10,000 
Various Walkill 175,000 
Lehigh Valley 
Clifton Batavia 10,000 
So. Jackson Batavia 200,000 
West Kush Rush 125,000 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Pavilion- 
Canawaugus Pavilion 100,000 
Troy Union and Boston & Maine 
City Streets Troy 


6,410,000 


Estimated cost of projects carried over 
from 1934 program 

Estimated cost of new projects in 
1935 program 


Grand Total 


$53,958,700 
1,375,500 
$55,334,200 


December 8, 1934 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—A contract has 
been given to Foley Brothers, Inc., New 
York, for eliminating the grade crossing 
on this road at Windsor, N. Y., to cost 
$119,037. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has given a 
contract to the Empire Construction Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., for the reconstruc- 
tion of bridge No. 28.11 over Harmon’s 
Run, Townsend, Del. 





Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe PrrAEUS-ATHENS-PELOPONNESUS iS 
negotiating a loan of about $1,000,000 from 
the Grecian government, the funds to be 
spent for roadbed improvements and the 
purchase of rolling stock, according to 
recent reports received by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. The equipment to 
be purchased includes six locomotives of 
the 2-8-0 type with separate tenders, or, 
instead of these locomotives, motor rail 
cars of 300 hp. may be purchased; 7 motor 
rail cars of 120 to 150 hp., 108 steel box 
cars, 10 first class passenger cars, 8 second 
class passenger cars, and 5 to 10 baggage 
cars. In addition some tools, rails and 
bridge material will be purchased. Georges 
J. Doumas, Athens, Greece, is general 
manager. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe NATIONAL RAILWAys OF MEXxIco 
has placed an order with the Pullman Car 
& Manufacturing Corporation for 80 
standard-gage box, 200 narrow-gage box 
and 200 standard-gage gondola cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLINGTON & QuINcY 
is inquiring for 165 tons of structural 
steel for bridge work at Golden, IIl. 


DeLAwarE & Hupson.—A contract has 
been let to the American Bridge Company 
for 150 tons of steel by the Wilson & 
English Construction Company, New York, 
who have the contract for grade crossing 
elimination work on this road at Duanes- 
burg, N. Y. 


SIGNALING 


THE New York CENTRAL has been or- 
dered to install additional flashing light 
signals and other material at various cross- 
ings in the city of Franklin, and in Perry, 
Pine Grove and Warren, Pa., at an eStl- 
mated expense of $1,524. This order has 
been issued by the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission, following an agree- 
ment between the railroad company and the 
public authorities, and the state commission 
appropriates $762, approximately one-half 
of the cost, to be paid by the state treasury. 
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Finaneial 





ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA Fe.—Aban- 
donment.—This road has been permitted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon that portion of its line extending 
from Medicine Lodge, Kans., to Gerlane, 
7.59 miles. 


Attantic Coast Line.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to procure the authenti- 
cation and delivery of not exceeding $6,- 
500,000 of its series A 41% per cent general 
unified mortgage 50-year gold bonds in re- 
imbursement for expenditures made in the 
retirement of a like amount of underlying 
bonds of its subsidiary, the Savannah, 
Florida & Western. Commissioner Porter, 
dissenting, was unable to bring himself “to 
consent to the issuance of bonds on the 
part of this railroad company, to run for 
50 years with no provision whatsoever for 
their payment or reduction before they are 
finally due, particularly in view of the fact 
that the ratio of bonds to stock is now 
65 to 35.” 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILtinois.—Hearing 
on Reorganization Postponed—The hear- 
ing before Oliver E. Sweet, director of the 
Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on a proposed plan of 
reorganization for this company, set for 
December 3 at Washington, has been post- 
poned until February 5 at the request of 
counsel for the company to await the re- 
sults of litigation over the order issued 
by Co-ordinator Eastman prohibiting the 
Louisville & Nashville from terminating 
its interchange of passenger equipment in 
the Chicago-Florida service with the C. & 
E. I. and transferring it to the New York 
Central. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment—This road has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon its Zumbrota branch extending 
from its main line at a point near Roch- 
ester, Minn., to Zumbrota, approximately 
24.5 miles. 


Cuicaco, MILwAuKEE, St. Pau & Pa- 
ciric.—A bandonment.—This road has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a 15.84-mile line 
extending from a point near Babcock, 
Wisc., to Norway. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Abandonment.—The trustees have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon the line of the 
White & Black River, from Wiville, Ark., 
to Gregory, 5.9 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.— 
Payment of Notes——Trustees of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific have filed a 
petition in the Federal District Court at 
Chicago, asking permission to defer the 
Payment of principal on maturing equip- 
ment trust certificates, but to continue in- 
terest payment on all certificates whether 
matured or not. 


Err—Extension of R. F. C. Loan— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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finding that this road is not in need of 
financial reorganization at the present 
time, has approved the extension for 
another six months of a loan of $2,775,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion which matured on November 30. The 
approval is conditioned upon the Erie’s 
depositing with the R. F. C. binding com- 
mitments that its bank loans outstanding in 
the amount of $2,575,000 will be extended 
to maturity dates not later than the ex- 
tended maturity date of the R. F. C. loan. 


GrEAT NortHERN.—P. W. A. Loan— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved certain modifications in the 
maintenance program being carried out by 
this road with the aid of a loan from the 
Public Works Administration. The net 
effect of the adjustments is to reduce the 
estimated total cost of the program from 
$5,125,985 to $4,935,368 but the amount 
borrowed from the P. W. A. remains un- 
changed. 


Gutr, Mosite & NortHerN.—Pledge of 
Collateral with R. C. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to pledge with the Railroad Credit 
Corporation as collateral security for 
loans, not exceeding $900,000 of its first 
mortgage gold bonds, series C. The collat- 
eral involved had previously been pledged 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and only the G. M. & N. equity in it 
was pledged with the R. C. C. Since the 
R. F. C. has now released the bonds, the 
R. C. C. required that they be pledged 
with it in consideration for the renewal of 
a G. M. & N. note. 


Hitssoro & NortH-EaAstern.—A pproval 
of R. F. C. Loan Denied—tThe Interstate 
Commerce Commission has for the second 
time refused to approve the application of 
this road for a loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, holding that it is 
unable to find that the latter would be ade- 
quately secured by the pledge of collateral 
offered. The amount sought was $12,000, 
whereas in the previous application which 
was denied on July 27, 1933, the applicant 
requested approval of a $15,000 loan. 


Inttnois CeNntTRAL.—Bonds of the Du- 
buque & Sioux City—The Dubuque & 
Sioux City has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to issue $6,- 
000,000 of debenture bonds to be delivered 
at par to the Illinois Central in reimburse- 
ment for money advanced or expenditures 
made for additions and betterments to the 
applicant’s property. 


Itttnots CeNTRAL.—R. F. C. Loan—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved the application of this company for 
permission to borrow an additional $4,- 
000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the payment of interest 
and taxes due in December and January. 
As a necessary preliminary to the approval, 
the Commission found that the public in- 
terest does not at this time require a finan- 
cial reorganization of the applicant carrier. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Collateral for R. F. C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has modified a previous certificate so 
as to relieve this road from the require- 
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ment that it include $500,000 of Seneca 
County Railway 5 per cent mortgage bonds 
of 1983 among collateral delivered to the 
R. F. C. for a loan of $3,000,000. 


LovuIsvittE & NASHVILLE.—Operation of 
Tennessee Western—This road has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to continue its operation of 
the line of the Tennessee Western under 
a new operating contract which will expire 
on October 31, 1938. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the abandonment by this road 
of its Cambria branch extending from a 
connection with its main line at Cambria, 
N. Y., to Pekin, 3.65 miles. ~ 


PittspurcH & WEsT Virctni1a.—Fails to 
Pay Interest—This company defaulted on 
the December 1 interest payment due on 
its $3,000,000, series A, 434 per cent first 
mortgage bonds of 1958. 


PittspurcH & WEsT Vircin1a.—R. F.C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved conditionally the ap- 
plication of this road for permission to 
borrow an additional $500,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to be 
used in paying the final installment of 
principal on equipment obligations which 
matured November 1, and for unpaid 
vouchers carried over from the months of 
March to September. In approving the ap- 
plication the Commission found that the 
road is not at present in need of financial 
reorganization in the public interest but 
conditioned its approval upon the uncon- 
ditional guarantee by the Pennroad Corp- 
oration of repayment of principal and the 
punctual payment of interest, pointing out 
that the Pennroad Corporation which owns 
approximately three-fourths of the stock 
of the applicant “will be the chief bene- 
ficiary of any loan approved.” 


SOUTHERN PaciFic.—Acquisition—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
by purchase of stock the property of the 
Interurban Electric Railway in San Fran- 
cisco and Alameda counties, Calif., includ- 
ing ferries, and to transfer a part of its 
electric passenger service to the line of the 
Interurban. 


WasasH.—P.W.A. Loan—Receivers of 
this road have applied to the Public Works 
Administration for a loan of $2,350,000 for 
the completion of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at St. Charles, Mo. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 
Last Last 
Dec. 4 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 37.40 36.93 38.78 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 74.35 74.65 64.80 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Providence.—$2.12%, quarterly, pay- 
able January 2 to holders of record December 20. 

Dayton & Michigan—8& Per Cent Preferred, 
$1.00, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 16. 

Lackawanna R. R. of N. J.—4 Per Cent Guar- 
anteed, $1.00, quarterly, payable January 2 to 
holders of record December 7. 

Morris & Essex.—$1.75, payable January 2 to 
holders of record December 7 

New_York, Lackawanna & Western.—5 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $1.25, quarterly, payable Jan- 
uary 2 to holders of record December 14. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


C. Spencer, a director of the Pacific 
Great Eastern, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Vancouver, B. 
C., succeeding the late W. J. Blake-Wil- 
son. 


John W. Rimmer, whose appointment 
as vice-president in charge of traffic for 
the Boston & Maine and the Maine Cen- 
tral, with offices at Boston, Mass., and 
Portland, Me., was noted in the Railway 
Age of December 1, entered the service 
of the Boston & Maine 27 years ago 
as an office boy, after being graduated 
from Malden High School. He was ad- 
vanced successively to clerk, secretary to 
the freight traffic manager, traveling 
freight agent, assistant general freight 
agent, assistant to the vice-president, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, freight 
traffic manager and general freight traffic 


4 





John W. Rimmer 


manager. He has been head of the freight 
department of the Boston & Maine since 
July, 1930, and has been associated with the 
Maine Central since February, 1933. 


Edward H. Bunnell, chief accounting 
officer of the St. Louis-San Francisco, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of 
the department of Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation and Valuation of the Association 
of American Railroads. Mr. Bunnell was 
born in Trinidad, Colo., on February 17, 
1882, and was graduated from Trinidad 
Business College in 1899. He entered rail- 
way service in September, 1900, as a car 
clerk in the mechanical department of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. He served 
in various other capacities with that road 
including that of chief clerk of the ac- 
counting department, special accountant and 
chief clerk to the auditor of disbursements 
and as auditor of disbursements. Mr. 
Bunnell, on May 1, 1919, became general 
auditor of the St. Louis-San Francisco. 
In June, 1922, his title was changed to con- 
troller, at which time he also become con- 
troller of the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham 
& Pensacola. In November, 1932, his title 
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was changed to chief accounting officer of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, from which 





E. H. Bunnell 


position he has just resigned to accept the 
position as vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, 


OPERATING 


A. F. Barclay, chief engineer main- 
tenance of way and structures of the New 
Orleans Public Belt, has been appointed 
general manager, with headquarters as 
before at New Orleans, La., succeeding 
Frank H. Joubert, deceased. 


J. L. Knight, auditor of the Midland 
Railway Company of Manitoba, has been 
appointed also general superintendent and 
general freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters as before at Winnipeg, Man. 
C. E. Dafoe, general superintendent and 
general freight and passenger agent, has 
retired. 


J. J. Daley, assistant division superin- 
tendent and supervisor of track for the 
New York Central at Alliance, Ohio, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Ohio 
Central division, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio. C. M. McVay has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Cleveland division, with headquarters at 
Alliance, Ohio. 


George N. Slade, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Lake Superior division of 
the Northern Pacific, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Yellowstone divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Glendive, Mont., 
was noted in the Railway.Age of Novem- 
ber 24, has been connected with the North- 
ern Pacific for nine years. He was born 
in July, 1902, at Englewood, N. J., and 
was educated at the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. He entered rail- 
way service in February, 1925, in the en- 
gineering department of the Northern 
Pacific, serving as a chainman and a rod- 
man until 1926, when he was advanced to 
assistant roadmaster at Duluth, Minn. 
Later in the same year Mr. Slade was 
transferred to the operating department as 
assistant trainmaster at Helena, Mont., 
being promoted to trainmaster at James- 
town, N. D., in 1927. In 1928, he was 
transferred to Minneapolis, Minn., and in 
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the following year he was appointed su- 
perintendent of ore operations, with head- 
quarters at Superior, Wis. In January, 
1933, Mr. Slade was promoted to assistant 
superintendent with headquarters at Du- 
luth, Minn., the position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
superintendent. 


TRAFFIC 


C. P. Wilson, general northern agent 
for the Fort Smith & Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has had his title 
changed to assistant general freight agent. 


Percy M. Buttler, general agent of the 
Canadian National at Ottawa, has retired 
at the age of 60. Mr. Buttler was ap- 
pointed general agent in December, 1920. 


C. J. Hendrickson, district coal agent 
for the Pennsylvania at New York, has 
been appointed coal freight agent with the 
same headquarters. 


W. H. Larsen, traveling freight agent 
for the Kansas City Southern, with head- 
quarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed general agent with headquarters at 
Texarkana, Tex. 


R. N. Nash, freight traffic manager of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to A. F. Cleveland, vice- 
president in charge of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Association of American 
Railroads, with office at Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Nash has been with the St. Louis- 
San Francisco since 1913, and since 1932 
has been general freight agent, assistant 
freight traffic manager, and freight traffic 
manager. 


B. H. Stanage, traffic manager on the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, has been pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, suc- 
ceeding R. N. Nash, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of traffic for the Association of 
American Railroads. G. L. Oliver, traffic 
manager of the Texas lines of the Frisco, 
with headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex., 
has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager at St. Louis. §. C. Inkley has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of assistant general freight agent in 
charge of commerce work, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. 


Edwin §S. Stephens, freight traffic 
manager of the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of general traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago. 
Mr. Stephens has been in railway service 
for 42 years, about 25 of which have been 
with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. He 
was born on August 21, 1874, at Kansas 
City, Mo., and entered railway service in 
1892 as a clerk with the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis (now part of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco). In the following 


year he went with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe as a timekeeper in the shops 
at Albuquerque, N. M., later serving as 
clerk in the auditor’s office and stenograph- 
er in the transportation department, with 
the same headquarters. 


Later he served 
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as division clerk and chief clerk at Gallup, 
N. M. In 1898, Mr. Stephens returned 
to the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
as secretary to the president. From 1900 
to 1903, he served as chief clerk in the 
office of the president of this company 
and later in the same capacity on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. At the end of this period 
he was appointed a commercial agent on 
the Frisco at Kansas City, which position 
he held until 1908, when he left this com- 
pany to go with the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois as freight claim agent at Chicago. 
Two years later Mr. Stephens was ap- 
pointed general agent on the C. & E, I. 
and the Frisco at Chicago, and in 1912 
he was made assistant general freight 
agent of the C. & E. I. with the same 
headquarters. In January, 1917, he was 
advanced to general freight agent, holding 
this position until 1933, when he was ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
freight traffic manager. 


J. B. McCorkle, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent on the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as noted in the Railway Age, of No- 
vember 24, has been connected with this 
company for about 30 years. He was born 
on April 8, 1884, at Winterrowd, IIl., and 
was educated at Nebraska Normal College. 
He entered railway service in 1904 as a 
clerk in the local office of the Vandalia 
(now part of the Pennsylvania) at Effing- 
ham, Ill., from which position he resigned 
in the following year. Mr. McCorkle re- 
entered the service of this company in 1906 
as assistant tariff clerk in the general 
freight office at St. Louis, Mo. From 1907 
to 1924 he served as tariff clerk, percentage 
clerk, freight solicitor in the commercial 
office, chief rate clerk in the general freight 
office, chief clerk to the freight traffic 
manager, chief of rate bureau, and chief 
clerk to the traffic manager at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. At the end of this period he was ap- 
pointed division freight agent at Terre 
Haute, Ind., and in January, 1926, he was 
transferred to Cleveland, Ohio. On No- 
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vember 1, 1927, he was promoted to coal 
and ore agent with the same headquarters, 
and in March, 1929, he was appointed gen- 
eral coal freight agent at Pittsburgh, being 
advanced to coal traffic manager at the 
Same point in 1930. Later he was re- 


- 
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appointed general coal freight agent at 
Pittsburgh, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


J. M. Fair, whose appointment as engi- 
neer maintenance of way for the Penn- 
sylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., was noted in 
the Railway Age of October 20, was born 
at Carlisle, Pa., on September 21, 1886, 
and received his higher education at Le- 
high University, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1908 with the degree of C.E. He 
entered railway service with the Pennsyl- 
vania in April, 1910, as a rodman at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and, after holding this posi- 
tion at various points, he was appointed 
transitman in February, 1915. On October 
7 of that same year he was appointed as- 
sistant supervisor of track of the Balti- 
more division, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., and in August of the following 
year he was transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to the office of the engineer main- 
tenance of way at Philadelphia. In May, 
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1920, he was promoted to supervisor of 
the staff of the chief engineer, and in 
July, 1924, became a division supervisor on 
the Cumberland Valley division. He was 
transferred to the Philadelphia Terminal 
division in August, 1926, and in January, 
1927, was appointed to the staff of the 
general manager of the Eastern Region, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. In 
January of the following year he was made 
division engineer of the Buffalo division, 
with headquarters at Buffalo. In Febru- 
ary, 1930, he was made division engineer 
of the Long Island, with headquarters at 
Jamaica, N. Y., which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promo- 
tion to engineer maintenance of way. 


SPECIAL 


J. A. Burke has been appointed super- 
visor of fire prevention of the Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


D. M. Neiswanger, whose appoint- 
ment as manager of the new department 
of statistics and research of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford was noted in the 
Railway Age of December 1, page 753, 
was born on June 12, 1889, at Topeka, 
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Kan. After graduation from Washburn 
College, where he was awarded the degree 
of B. A. in 1911, Mr. Neiswanger entered 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 





D. M. Neiswanger ~ 
istration of Harvard University, graduat- 
ing in 1914, with the degree of M. B. A. 
During summer vacations he worked in the 
engineering and stores departments of the 


Sante Fe. Immediately after being grad- 
uated from Harvard he entered the service 
of the New Haven, as traveling agent in 
the bureau .of station service at Boston, 
Mass. In August of the following year 
he was transferred to New Haven, Conn. 
as secretary and statistician for the com- 
mittee on electrical operations, and con- 
tinued in that position until May, 1917, 
when he was sent to New York as chief 
transportation clerk to the general super- 
intendent in charge of the New York di- 
vision of the New Haven and the New 
York Connecting. In November, 1918, Mr. 
Neiswanger was recalled to New Haven 
to be statistician to the Federal manager. 
In September, 1925, he was appointed as- 
sistant to general manager in charge of 
the expense budget, special studies and op- 
erating statistics, and held that position 
until his recent appointment. 


OBITUARY 


George Helme, general agent for the 
Kansas City Southern, with headquarters 
at Texarkana, Tex., died on November 19. 


Roy E. Comfort, formerly general 
superintendent of transportation on the 
National Railways of Mexico, died on No- 
vember 30 at the age of 81 years. Mr. 
Comfort was born in Cuba, N. Y., and en- 
tered railway service in January, 1877, as 
a clerk on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. After serving in various positions 
with this company, he went with the 
Mexican Central (now part of the Na- 
tional of Mexico) in 1883, where he served 
as division superintendent at various 
points. In 1908, after a short period of 
service with the Interoceanic Railway of 
Mexico (now also part of the National 
of Mexico), Mr. Comfort was appointed 
general superintendent of narrow-gage 
lines for the National Railways of Mexico. 
Two years later he was made general su- 
perintendent of transportation of the 
Southern Grand division of the National 
of Mexico. 
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THE LIMA “A-1" 


WAS THE DADDY OF THEM ALL 





In the November 17th issue of the Railway Age there appeared a 
table showing that 298 locomotives of the 2-8-4 type had been built 
since 1925. 


To this list should be added the LIMA ‘“‘A-1"’ which was later sold to 


& Illinois Central Railroad. 


““A-1" was the first of this type of locomotive ever built and it was 
designed and built by the Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated at their 
own expense. 


Since the ‘“A-1" was brought out, the same principles of Super-Power 
design have been embodied in a great many types other than the 2-8-4, 
thus enabling the Railroads to move more traffic at greater speeds but with 
a reduction in fuel and maintenance expense, thereby increasing their 
revenue. 


Super-Power Locomotives will increase your revenue. 
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RAILWAY AGE 10 












PLUS A 
CORRECT 
START 


Over a quarter of a Century 
ago the American Arch Com- 
pany introduced the Security 
Sectional Arch — small brick 
supported on arch tubes — the 


first and only practical brick 











There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 








arch for locomotive service. 
Basically correct to begin with 
there now is added 25 years in- 
tensive experience in brick arch 
design, brick arch application 
and arch brick manufacture. 
Security Sectional Arches are 
a sure guarantee of maximum 
arch economy and maximum 


fuel economy. 











AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » » 
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RAILWAY AGE 





December 8, 1934 


NEW BOW rR 


ON THE LACKAWANNA 


LAC KAWAN NA 





Weight on Drivers, 274,000 pounds; Weight of Engine, 447,000 pounds; Cylinder, 28 x 32 inches; Diameter of Drivers, 74 inches; 
Boiler Pressure, 250 pounds; Maximum Tractive Power, 72,000 pounds. 





Built for high-speed heavy passenger and freight service. 


Designed to sell transportation at a price, with due regard for speed, safety, and passenger 
comfort; all-around service and dependability irrespective of weather conditions; and against 
all manner of competition. 


A truly economical, modern, railroad power unit. 
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10 GOOD REASONS— 
—Why “Union” Coded Continuous Cab Sig- 


nals are effective in improving railway ser- 
vice: 

1. Increase safety of train operation. 
. Expedite traffic. 


. Signal indications are continuously vis- 
ible irrespective of fog, other weather 
conditions, curves or physical ob- 


That there may be no slip-up in structions. 


. Indicate instantly any changed condi- 


the safety of operation on the part of tion on track ahead. 
D ° e e e . Permit trains to increase speed at any 
trainmen when a change in signal indi- point where a less resbictive indice 
: : poles eters + | 
cations takes place, the “Union” Coded " scenes Gratin of broken rails. 


Continuous Cab Signal may be duplica- . Supplemented by audible indication 
ted on the fireman’s side of the cab. 


This optional supplemental safety fea- 
ture is but one of the outstanding advan- 
tages of the “Union” Coded Continuous 
Cab Signal. Shall we tell you a the 
others? 7 7 7 7 7 Y ¢ r 7 


. Prevent misreading of wayside signals 
. Effect operating economies. 


31 Gnion Switch & Signal Co. 
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